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‘The dream world 


that can become a nightmare 


O hear many of the postwar plans, we’re going 

to have a dream world in which everybody 
will be carefree and comfortable, with nothing to 
worry about, with everybody’s future assured. 


There isn’t any such world; there never will be. 
Nobody is ever going to have anything he doesn’t 
earn; our soldiers are not dying to bring about a 
world where millions of shiftless people will be 
supported by a few hardworking thrifty ones. 
Those soldiers are learning that you have to earn 
your own safety and security, that as long as you 
have your health no one is going to look out for 
you, and that promotion comes from harder work 
and greater ability, not from lazy wishing or 
vicious pressure. 


The same things will be true in civilian life when 


the easy-jobs, easy-money of war times are gon: 
Then the dream world of more-money-for-less 
production will turn into a nightmare for thos 
who have believed you can repeal the laws « 
economics. 


The only postwar plan that will ever succeed is th i 
one each American must build for himself—« 
your job more efficiently and so reduce the cost 0 
your product or service; that enables more peopk 
to buy; that makes you more valuable and your jot 
more secure. Every man or woman who thinks he 
can get anywhere or have anything by any other 
means is only fooling himself and injuring his 
country. And no man or woman who wants some 
thing for nothing has any right to call himself as 
American anyway. 
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ained tire men ready 
to help truck owners 
through rubber crisis 


B. E Goodrich conservation program 


gets extra miles out of tires. 


ERE’S help in keeping your 
trucks running. Despite the 
owing shortage of truck tires, you 
zn keep more trucks on the road by 
ncreasing tire mileage through scien- 
fic maintenance. 
B. F. Goodrich offers you the serv- 
es of trained tire men. They will take 
bver complete supervision of tire main- 
nce, assure you of the greatest 
bossible service from every casing. 
nder this program a B. F. Goodrich 
lire consultant makes a thorough study 
bf your operation. Among the many 
hings he checks are loading docks, 
parages and parking areas, for condi- 
hons which affect tire life; the vehicles 
themselves to determine causes of un- 
psual tire wear conditions resulting 
fom mechanical irregularities such as 
heel or axle misalignment, improper 
aster or camber, defective brakes and 
prings; sizes of loads and load dis- 
tribution; routes traveled; air com- 
Pressors, accuracy of air gauges and 
of valve caps; matching of duals; 
¢ tire record system used, and dozens 
of other details, all of which affect 
lire wear, 
Regular inspections made 
The B. F. Goodrich man makes 
complete and detailed recommenda- 
tions. He advises as to when and how 
tires should be scrapped, repaired or 
tecapped. He checks the operation regu- 
larly, works closely oe goat main- 
tenance men, helps them constantly. 
The result is increased tire mileage, 
a reduction in road delays, improved 
efficiency, lower maintenance costs and 
longer equipment life. 


Hundreds now saving 


So successful has this plan been that 
many of the country's largest fleets 
now use the service. Hundreds of truck 
owners are today saving rubber and 
money under this program. Forexample: 

A large common carrier saved an esti- 
mated 466,000 tire miles through tires 
recovered from the scrap pile alone. 

A hauler reduced road delays to one 
in 1,356,000 miles. 

Mileage of rear tires in a small fleet 
was increased 15% through correction of 
irregular wear. 

In another fleet tire inflation records 
showed an increase from 25.6% properly 
inflated to 98%, resulting in greatly in- 
creased mileage. 

These are typical of the specific 
savings and improvements reported by 
truck owners wherever this plan is 
used. In every fleet greater tire mileage 
and efficiency is assured through the 
proper application of scientific main- 
tenance methods. 

Cost is low 

The cost of the B. F. Goodrich 
conservation service is 
low. Rubber savings be- 
gin immediately. If you 
act quickly, you can 
get the benefits. of this 

proven program which 


Tire Conservation Dept., Room 113 
The B, F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. 


Please give me full information on your fleet tire conservation 


phone The B. F. Goodrich Co., at the 
address below, or send in the coupon. 


A few typical users 


Here are a few of the fleets now operating 
under the B. F. Goodrich Tire Conservation 
Program. Add your name to this list and 
protect your trucking operation: 


Company No. of Vehicles 
Associated Transport, Inc., N. Y.C.. . . . . 3283 
Borden's Farm Products, New York City . . . 7912 
Cleveland Cartage Co., Cleveland ...... 299 
Coca Cola Bottling Co. of Rhode Island . . ee 
General Baking Co., New York City. .. . . 897 
Great Southern Trucking Co., Jacksonville 246 
Hayes Freight Lines, Mattoon, Il]... . . 1200 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Co., Cincinnati 1232 
Mason & Dixon, Kingsport, Tenn. . i 393 
State of Michigan Highway Dept. . . 110 
Western Express Co., Cleveland... .... 140 


Other names on request. More than 300 companies 
are now using this service. 


has been in operation 


for more than two 


ears. A limited num- 
ar of trained men are 
stillavailabletotakeover 
additional fleets. For 
full information wire or 


: 
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‘or the son of 
G.I. Joe 


We hope he’ll never have to fight and kill. We 
want him to live a life of peace and prosperity... 
in a land of freedom and opportunity. 


Freedom, opportunity and prosperity are the fruits 
of the American System. Let’s not forget that 
they have always grown best in the fertile soil of 
Free Enterprise! 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., PA. 
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-e Without Cartels 


nile political spokesmen for the 
ng Allied powers are discussing at 
barton Oaks the maintenance of 
through force, Attorney General 
is Biddle is developing his own 
am for the maintenance of peace 
gh postwar control over German 
mercial and industrial enterprise. 
jdle’s denunciation of rman 
poly and cartel practices before 
Senate’s Kilgore committee this 
ts the forerunner of a move to en- 
the collaboration of United Na- 
s governments to outlaw cartel ar- 
ments between German a 
concerns under the control of those 
nme ts. 


an Tie-ups Studied 


he Justice t. has been making 
exhaustive study of prewar tie-ups 
ween American and German firms, 
of tie-ups involving companies in 
tries that the Nazis have occupied. 
outstanding example is the Dutch 
V. Philips organization, which had 
| arrangements with a number of 
an firms. General Electric owns 
% of Philips’ stock. 

e Philips management moved to 
racao after the occupation of The 
herlands, but it has given no indi- 
fon that it will — its prewar 
with German industry. During the 
the Philips properties at Eindhoven, 
e Netherlands, have been managed 
der German supervision. 


\* fAhiitrust Suits Limited 
‘ Mirhe Justice Dept.’s position is that 
I peace treaty prohibition inst Ger- 


Je ign cartels would accomplish what our 
‘on Hittitrust laws cannot bring about. 

In Biddle’s opinion, a peace with 
many which leaves intact the Ger- 
n international companies “will be a 
ace to insure another war against 


Justice Dept. attempts in the past to 
ack the foreign cartels through anti- 
ist suits have made small progress 
d have usually been settled by consent 
_ BiRcrees which served only to limit, not 
: §@ climinate, American participation. 


pport May Be Lacking 


The willingness of foreign govern- 
ents to accept Attorney General Bid- 
’s argument favoring the elimima- 
bn of German cartel tie-ups is an 


aS + oie ae ae 
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unknown quantity. While the Ver- 
sailles Treaty forbade them, European 
governments permitted German Sane 
clandestinely to set up subsidiaries in 
their territories. 

The British and Dutch governments’ 
continuing approval of cartel arrange- 
ments was revealed at the recent rubber 
conference in London between the 
United States, United Kingdom, and 
The Netherlands. There the Dutch and 
British sought and, for practical pur- 
poses, gained American acquiescence for 
reestablishment of the international 
tubber agreement after the war—with 
the U. S, as a voting member. 


+ 
Monopoly Means Government 


Testimony by Secretary of State Cor- 
dell Hull and Attorn Senead Francis 
Biddle on the records of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, as yet unpub- 
lished, is even more devastating to the 
“chosen instrument,” or monopoly, 
theory of international airline operation 
than the reports of the State and Jus- 
tice departments, in strong support of 
competition, which were revealed this 
week. 

The 17 airlines’ committee, battling 
against Pan American Airways’ monop- 
oly mee will demand publication 
of this testimony and will insist that 
the Commerce Committee hold open 
hearings before reporting any legisla- 
tion. 

Hull and Biddle left settlement of 
the competition vs. monopoly issue to 
Congress, in whose province the matter 
properly lies, but delivered emphatic 
warnings against probable results of 
a monopoly operation. They pointed 
to government ownership as the end re- 
sult, Hull stating that the committee 
might well make its decision on this 
probability alone, 


e 
Surplus Disposal Snarled 


Work on reconciling Senate and 
House differences in surplus war mate- 
rials disposal legislation began this 
week, but prospects for a speedy settle- 
ment of the issues involved appeared to 
be dim. 

House conferees are determined to 
fight for a major part of the House-ap- 
proved bill and will hold out for a 
single administrator. House members 
privately described the Senate measure 
as an administrative monstrosity. 

House conferees also will insist on 


keeping land disposal under the surplus 
disposal administrator. They believe 
House provisions give former owners 
and small farm operators adequate safe- 
guards, and that to put the land dis- 
som program under Agriculture and 
nterior departments, as proposed by 
the Senate bill, would merely add con- 
fusion to the entire disposal plan. 


& 
Worker Benefits Shaping Up 


House approval of a drastically 
strip unemployment compensation 
bill for war workers leaves final writing 
of this postwar conversion measure to a 
conference committee, slated to get 
busy next week. 

With the “state’s rights” issue set- 
tled by both houses, conferees will have 
to determine such questions as extent 
of unemployment benefits, length of 
time they will be operative, and plans 
for a retraining program, 


e 
Wilson’s Shoes Left Empty 


It’s practically certain that WPB 
will not get a successor to executive 
vice-chairman Charles E. Wilson. J. A. 
Krug, who now sits at Chairman 
Donald M. Nelson’s desk, has not 
made up his mind about this, but 
he feels that such an appointment 
would merely set the stage for another 
internal row in the organization. 

The Production Executive Commit- 
tee, set up by Wilson to fence off the 
War Production Board and give him 
his own organization, probably will be 
sidetracked. With practical assurance 
that he will remain head of WPB, 
Krug expects to restore the board to 
full authority and responsibility. 


e 
CCC to Hold Cotton 


In an effort to stave off a decline 
in cotton prices, the southern con- 

ssional farm bloc—pressured by the 

ational Cotton Council—has forced 
the Some Credit Corp. to hold 
its 2,300,000 bales of cotton off the 
market until prices hit 102% of mg 

Meanwhile, a bill by Sen. John H. 
Bankhead is pending in Congress to 
boost the government loan rate on 
cotton to 95% of parity (from the 
924% required by the stabilization ex- 
tension act). 

No one in this three-way—congres- 
sional, National Cotton Council, and 


1} 


AANA 


Milestone in Metallurgy 


In 2,000 B.C., man alloyed copper 


with tin to make bronze. 


In the 14th century, craftsmen fused 
iron with carbon to make steel. 


In the 19th century, man first suc- 
cessfully welded one ferrous metal to 
another. 


Today, as result of Fairchild en- 
gineering and research, man can now 
join aluminum to steel! 


. Throughits application to aircraft en- 
gines—the chemical bonding of alumi- 
num to cylinder barrels— Fairchild 
engineers have been able to achieve 
far more rapid dissipation of heat— 
greater development of horsepower 
without increasing piston displacement. 
The Al-Fin cylinder is being used ex- 


clusively on all higher-power Ranger 
engines. 

The future of the Al-Fin principle 
in aviation and other heavy-duty in- 
dustries is assured. 

It also has wide possibilities in the 
consumer field—refrigerators and radio 
tubes, motorcycles, family planes and 
autos. In appliances for home, office, 
factory and farm, the Al-Fin process 
can effect decided improvements. 

Listed here are a few of the possible 
additional applications of the Al-Fin 
Process. 

As you consider their magnitude 
consider what makes them possible— 
the research and engineering of an or- 
ganization whose credo is “The Touch 
of Tomorrow in the Planes of Today.” 


BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


The Future of Al-Fin 


Bearings + Cylinders 


Pistons «+ Brakes 


Radiators + Refrigerators 


Compressors 


Fire pumps - Motorcycles 


Auxiliary power plants 


and many others 


AIRCHILD ENGINE AND AIRPLANE CORPORATION 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


~ 


Ranger Aircraft Engines [ Burlington, N. C. . Duramold Division, New York, N. ‘ 


Affiliated: Stratos Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


ivision, Farmingdale, L. L. - Fairchild Aircraft Division, Hagerstown, Md... . 


Subsidiory: Al-Fin Corporation, New York, N. Y. ° 
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Food Administration—combine 
cotton prices really expects 
, to hit parity—much less 102% 
gity-in the near future. Prices 
ly have been about 97% of 
ya 
‘big idea is to try to brake a 
ge in prices prior to the Novem- 
sections, and through next April 


of the 1944 crop will by that 
be out of the hands of the 


é 
¢ Boost for Cuban Sugar 


’s practically certain that the War 
iT oninistration will raise its offer- 
ice for the 1945 and 1946 Cuban 

from the $2.65 a cwt. paid 
the 1943 and 1944 crops. The 


Cubans want $3.60, but a compromise 
(after long-drawn-out negotiations which 
started between the Cuban and U. S. 
sugar commissions at Washington this 
week) is expected to be in the area of 
$3 to $3.25. 

The case for the Cubans is higher 
production costs, and increased cost of 
living; for the U.S. it is the hold-the- 
line policy, and congressional prohibi- 
tion against new subsidies. Any in- 
crease in price must be passed on to 
consumers or subsidized by the govern- 
ment. 

Big leverage held by the Cubans is 
the prospect of a world sugar shortage 
in 1945 with foreign countries eager 
bidders for the island raws. The 1945 
Cuban crop will be smaller than the 
near-record 1944 output (BW —Apr.29 
44,p42). 


Shortages in the U.S. may continue 
for a year or so even after the Philip- 
pines are recaptured. 


e 
Behind the Hershey Powwow 


That three-day powwow of indus- 
try members of the National War 
Labor Board and its regional afhliates, 
at Hershey, Pa., this week, was held to 
review the work of the boards and to 
consolidate their policies. 

Two important items on which 
there was lively discussion were: (1) 
the drive by organized labor to break 
the Little Steel formula (BW-—Jan. 
1’44,p14) which is expected to reach 
a climax soon (the NWLB steel panel 
far pend will report its findings to the 
ull board next), and (2) the problems 


WPB’s Heir Apparent—And His Legacy 


Julius Albert Krug, who came back 
to WPB this week as acting chair- 
man, is not just an Administration 
handyman sent in to sweep up the 
debris of the Wilson-Nelson battle 
(page 120). With Charles E. Wil- 
son, former executive vice-chairman, 
back in private business and with 
Chairman Donald M. Nelson 
shipped off to China, Krug becomes 
head of war production and, for the 
present at least, top man in practical 
reconversion planning. 

His orders from President Roose- 
velt are to take WPB, reorganize it, 
and run it. Friends say that, if the 
President continues to stand behind 
him, he will do just that. 
eThree Major Assignments—As 
Krug steps into his new job, he finds 
three major assignments confronting 
him. First, he a to cure WPB of 
the schizophrenia that led to the 
final Wilson-Nelson blowup. At the 
same time, he has to find a way of 
stepping up production in the lag- 
ging programs which have brought 
the military down on WPB’s neck. 
Finally, he has to take hold of 
the much-debated plans for par- 
tial reconversion, systematize them, 
and supplement them with compre- 
hensive plans for full reconversion 
when the military situation permits. 

In many ways, the first job—over- 
haul of WPB’s organization and per- 
sonnel—will be the toughest. If 
Krug handles it successfully, he will 
simplify his other two problems au- 


tomatically. If he fails, reconversion 
planning probably will be taken out 
of WPB’s hands entirely, and Krug, 
or his successor, will be told to stick 
to war production and nothing else. 
e Assets, Liabilities—There are few 
men in Washington, however, who 
would stand a better chance of pull- 
ing WPB together and keeping it 
that way. Krug’s only major handi- 
caps are his age (he is only 36) and 
his lack of experience in private busi- 
ness. His big assets are his complete 
familiarity with the administration of 
war production and his reputation 
for fairness and competence. 

Ever since he left the University 
of Wisconsin in 1930, Krug has 
been a professional public adminis- 
trator. He is not a partisan New 
Dealer, although he frst came to 
Washington from the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, which lent him to the 
old Office of Production Manage- 
ment. As the organization of war 
production shook down, he became 
successively head of OPM’s Power 
Branch, head of WPB’s Distribution 
Bureau (which passed out priorities 
before the inauguration of the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan), and Director 
of the Office of War Utilities. In 
February, 1943, he also took on the 
job of re gs vice-chairman for 
WPB, which made him head of the 
Requirements Committee in direct 
charge of material allocations. Last 
April, he ey" to take a Navy 
commission. this assignment he 


surveyed the probable rehabilitation 
requirements of utilities in liberated 
Europe. 

@In the Groove—As head of the 
Power Branch, Krug demonstrated 
a real talent for taking care of him- 
self in the Washington brand of 
back-alley battling. In the face of 
violent attacks ae the Federal 
Power Commission and Interior Sec- 
retary Harold L. Ickes, he laid out 
a power expansion program on the 
assumption that peak demand in 
1943 would be about 5,300,000 kw. 
less than FPC predicted. His esti- 
mates, made 27 months in advance, 
turned out to be right within 0.4%. 
The turbines, boilers, and generators 
that the Federal Power Commis- 
sion’s program would have required 
can be found in Navy and merchant 
ships, in rubber dad high-octane gas- 
oline plants. 

In setting WPB on its feet, 
Krug is prepared to be tough, but 
he will have to rely more on the 
diplomacy that got him over the 
touchy spots when he was WPB’s 
program vice-chairman. Undoubt- 
edly, his new assignment will involve 
knocking some heads together. It 
may also mean accepting resignations 
from several key officials, but at this 
stage of the game, he can’t afford to 
undertake a wholesale purge of top 
personnel. With the end of the war 
drawing closer, WPB is having a 
hard enough time holding a staff to- 
gether. 
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All across the industry chemical 
workers have put their O. K. on 
Willson’s Over-All Rubber Mask 
Type Goggles. 

Their eyes (and prescription glasses) 
get sure protection. X31 design in- 
sures comfortable fit; clear Super- 
Tough lenses take care of impact 
hazards; 5 guarded screen ventilating 
ports let in air, but protect against 
splashing. Another style, X34, with 
no ventilators, provides maximum 
protection from severe splashing. 


<z3 
THE ay HZ, “oe AWAY 


Willson throws tons of lens glass away 
every year. Any worker looking at it would 
call it perfect glass; but delicate instruments 
detect the hidden flaws—and rule it out. 
This ruthless inspection may “waste” a lot 
of glass; it’s sure to save a lot of eyes. 


There's a Willson Safety Service Dis- 
tributor in every major industrial area. 


PRODUCTS INCORPORATED 
READING, PA., U.S.A pre 4187 


Germany’s collapse. 
* 


Mead Backs Standby Plants 


The Truman (now Mead) committee 
will shortly recommend that very lib- 
eral treatment be accorded aircraft com- 
panies to permit their retention of 
their government-financed facilities. 

It is Sen. James M. Mead’s position 
that all plant expansions, machinery, 
and other production facilities be leased 
to the present operators on nominal 
terms. 

The plants are as much a part of the 
national defense as Navy yards and 
Army arsenals, in Mead’s opinion, and 
should be kept in at least standby con- 
dition. Plants with an outstanding 
record in aircraft pioneering would be 
encouraged with regular government 
contracts. 


. 
Capital Gains (and Losses) 


Undaunted by Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren’s ruling that Congress 
has effectively barred the Office of 
Price Administration from using gov- 
ernment grades in pricing the 1944 
ack of canned fruits and vegetables 
(BW—Aug.12’44,p7), OPA’s militant 
labor and consumer advisers are urging 
Price Administrator Chester Bowles to 
carry the fight back to Congress, ask 
for new legislation. 

After a three months’ stint as 
OPA’s rationing chief, Charles F. 
Phillips is leaving the government to 
take over the presidency of Bates Col- 
lege at Lewiston, Me. He will be suc 
ceeded by Max McCullough, former 
OPA regional rationing administrator 
in Dallas, Tex. Truth is that the ra- 
tioning job is expected to take care 
pretty much of itself until the day (not- 
too-distant) when controls can be 
lifted. 

The Agriculture Committee of ,the 
House has asked Marvin Jones to re- 
lease Henry Reed from his job as 
head of the War Food Administra- 
tion’s Livestock & Meat Section to 
head up its investigation of distribu- 
tion problems (BW —May6’44,p8). 


—Business Week’s 
Washington Bureau 


THE COVER 


Chairmen and vice-chairmen of the 
War Production Board are inured to 
namecalling, but one thing that Julius 
A. Krug, WPB’s new acting chairman, 
can’t be called is “tired old man.” He 


which will be presented on the wage 
front by partial demobilization after 


"The Broken Bike’ 


When you want to know 


GO TO ANf 
EXPERT } 


EACH PROBLEM, naturally, calls for ad 
ferent kind of expert. If you're is 
quandary about your buying paper, t 
expert would be your printer. 

You can take his opinion of Risi 
Papers for the very good reason that 
his business to know quality — pay 
itself underwrites so much of his o 
reputation for good printing. It shou 
interest you to know that expert print 
have been using the various Risi 
Papers for their own work for ma 
years. 

The same prices as other quali 
papers. Among other lines: Rising Boe 
(25% rag), Rising Line Marque (25% 
rag), Finance Bond (50% rag), Risis 
Parchment (100 
rag). The Risio 
Paper Compas} 
Housatonic, Mas 


ASK YOUR PRINTES 


won’t be 37 until Nov. 23. 


-HE KNOWS PAPER 


R HE OUTLOOK 
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War production, “scheduled” to rise 11% from June to October, declined 
slightly in July (chart, page 20). 

Actually, the 11% rise in this four-month period was a pipe dream. 
Top men in WPB said so, behind their hands, six weeks ago. There was no 
chance, the manpower situation being what it is. 

Yet such was the mark set by the armed services, even after their pro- 


grams had been finely screened. 
» 


With war output declining instead of going up, it might seem to an outsider 
that J. A. Krug, WPB’s new “temporary” chief, had been given a bad job. 
But there’s no need to waste too much time worrying about him. 

This week it looks more than ever as though the war in Europe will be 
over before any new rows over reconversion can blow the safety valve. 

Army-Navy never expected to get production up to the October peak 
anyhow, not even before the tide of battle took such a favorable turn. 

e 
Manpower shortage has proved an obstacle to increased war production that 
simply could not be surmounted (BVW—Jun.24'44,p9). 

Industries engaged almost entirely in war work lost another 100,000 
wage earners in July, bringing to 700,000 the drop so far this year. 

The month’s loss in munitions workers almost matches the 2% dip in 
war production. 

And here’s something to bank on: best to be expected is a leveling off. 
The Office of War Information painstakingly explains that twelve critical 
lines will need 300,000 new workers by the end of this year, but they are not 
going to get them. 

e 
Some straws in the postwar trade winds can already be seen, even though 
not many companies are revealing their competitive plans. 

Bendix Aviation, which manufactured nothing for consumers before the 
war, proposes to make home radios in its Baltimore plant. 

Reynolds Metals, dominant in the cigarette-foil field before the war, has 
just bought American Rolling Mill’s No. 2 sheet mill at Ashland, Ky., and will 
move it to Louisville and Listerhill (Ala.) plants for rolling aluminum. 
Reynolds has ambitious plans in the utensil and packaging fields. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft will make three buses for Greyhound (pri- 
orities permitting) of new design with air-cooled engines (page 32). 

Wrigley proposes to build chewing gum plants in the East, South, and 
Far West to aid sales, although the company believes centralization is more 
economical from a purely manufacturing point of view. 

* 
Jeeps for rural mail carriers? That's one of the many sales outlets eyed by 
Willys-Overland for its imagination-capturing war baby. 

A regular military model was exhibited a few days ago at a get-together 
of RFD route men. The idea was for the government to buy some 10,000. 
How the mailmen will take to the idea (they now drive their own cars and 
are paid for mileage) remains to be seen. 

* 
Manufecturers whose products call for large amounts of steel will be inter- 
ested in a look at how the mills’ profits have been running. 

The magazine Steel has compiled the earnings (after taxes) of 20 com- 
panies with 88% of the ingot capacity for the half-year ended June 30: 1941, 


THE OUTLOOK (continued) 


BUSINESS WEEK $150,268,403; 1942, $89,220,098; 1943, $87,181,555; and 1944, $78,525,- 
445. 
SEPTESAEER 2, TERS With prices ceilinged and wages rising, the industry has not fared spec- 
tacularly even at-or-near capacity operations. Prices will go up at the earliest 
opportunity, materially affecting costs of users. 
a 

Wartime shift from incandescent to fluorescent lighting has caught the 
attention of fixture manufacturers, dealers, and utility men. 

Value of lighting fixtures manufactured in 1939 and in 1943 was about 
the same, just over $35,000,000. However, incandescents made up most of 
the total in 1939, had shrunk to 43% in the 1943 figures. 

Industrial installations had something to do with the trend, and priori- 
ties may have influenced it. Yet marketing experts suspect that personal 
preference is reflected in the figures, too. 

Sidelight: Fluorescent users will pay smaller electric bills. 


Consumption of cigarettes (based on tax-paid withdrawals and exclusive 
of tax-free smokes for the armed forces outside this country) rose 5%2% in 
the year ended June 30, 1944. Early in the year, however, the figure was : 
behind a year earlier, and the rise in May and June was only 2%. 

Incidentally, snuff consumption is running at an all-time high, chewing 
and smoking tobaccos at all-time lows. 

“ 
Oil experts who have studied operating costs insist they wouldn't give a 
plugged nickel for Big inch, have their fingers crossed on Little Inch. 

Ultimate decisions will depend pretty much on what price tag the gov- 
ernment puts on these big wartime pipelines, what strings Congress ties to 
their sale. Impartial observers doubt the statement that the oil companies 
wouldn't take them as a gift. Here are some possible solutions: 

The government might operate them, but it would have trouble getting 
the oil. Independents couldn’t supply enough for a steady flow. 

Eastern marketers might invade the Midwest gasoline market, but that 
would mean a long, hard struggle in building up sales outlets. 

Natural gas could be pumped through them, but Texas, major producer, 
is jealous of letting any more out of the state than goes now; cheap fuel is 
the Lone Star state’s lure to new industry. : 

Little Inch has the best chances for postwar use, oil companies argue, 

PAGE 16 — particularly if a sufficient natural gas supply could be procured. 
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Industrial users of fats and oils haven’t many supply worries right now (page Ser 

21). Yet linseed, important particularly for paint, linoleum, and oilcloth, - 

will be getting short by the time another year rolls around. Su 

Reason is sharp reduction in flax acreage in the United States and h- 

Canada. This country planted 3,079,000 acres against 1943’s record tRi 
5,867,000; the Dominion is cultivating 1,297,500 against 2,918,400. Pre- 

liminary indications are that flaxseed yields per acre will be about the same . 

as in 1943. M 

bd H 

Record wartime consumption of cigarettes in this country is about to top off. : 
That should be some consolation to manufacturers whose stocks of tobacco 

are at new wartime lows. (Manufacturers and dealers held 1,004,071,000 BA 

Ib. of flue-cured leaf July 1, a drop of 14% ina year.) 

( 
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IGURES OF THE WEEK 


RODUCTION 


§ Lotest Precedi 
Week Week” 


HE INDEX (see chart below), . . . . . . = #2333 4233.9 


Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)..,........0c 1 rrr t ttt e eens 97.1 94.5 
Production of Automobiles and Trucks......... 0.0.00. 0 eee ee 19,855 18,800 
Engineering Const. Awards ve Faert wee 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $7,476 $6,290 
Electric Power Output (milljon kilowatt-hours)............................ 4,418 4,451 
Crude Oil (daily EG Dicks hinds ob s<bteeedlece thecceucne 4,667 4,675 
Bituminous i rr oso cchedcdhebewsdesecescunc 1,979 2,033 
RADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 84 84 
All Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)..................0..0000. 64 65 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $23,047 $23,020 
t Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +1% +13% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)...................00000000e 22 19 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)..............0.05 250.7 =. 250.5 
Industrial Raw Materials (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 165.3 165.6 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 223.7 223.3 
tFinished Steel Composite (Steel, ton).......... 2.2.2.0 .0.. cece cceeeceees $56.73 $56.73 
{Scrap Steel Composite (Irom Age, ton).................ccccccccccccccces $19.17 $19.17 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)....... 22.2... eee cece cece eeee 12.000¢  12.000¢ 
{Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.).... 0.2.0.2... .000e cece cence $1.51 $1.49 
tSugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)..............2.00cccecccccecececucs 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................00200000ee 21.58¢  21.60¢ 
so Oe igh oa oh c's st dnvbesanddebececsececeds $1.330 +$1.330 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...............00 ccc cceeees 22.50¢  22.50¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...........20.0ecccceeees 101.9 102.9 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)..........:... 3.55% 3.55% 
igh Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................. 2.71% 2.72% 
Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily av Die din ceweceswen 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (p ing rate)......... 3% 3% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks.................-.2005 34,400 33,894 
Total Loans and Investments, apatite ee rt 55,906 56,383 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,006 6,001 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks..................0. 000 c cee eeeee 2,659 2,759 
U. S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 41,875 42,229 
Other Securities Held, fg EET ra 2,945 2,946 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 900 1,000 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 15,999 15,682 


* Preliminary, week ended August 26th. + Revised. 
+ Ceiling fixed by government. 


Month 
Ago 


235.1 


96.9 
19,620 
$7,144 

4,391 
4,608 
1,998 


84 

67 
$22,584 
+11% 
19 


250.0 
165.1 
233.1 
$56.73 
$19.17 
12.000¢ 
$1.53 
3.74¢ 
21.25¢ 
$1.340 
22.50¢ 


101.2 
3.56% 
2.72% 
1.00% 

1% 


33,503 
57,065 
6,088 
3,153 
42,460 
2,878 
1,300 
15,124 


§ Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 


6 Months Yeor 
Ago Ago 
238.3 238.5 

97.5 99.4 
7,805 20.055 

$5,294 $7,322 
4,445 4,322 
4,423 4,196 
2,065 2,019 
77 §2 

52 67 
$20,696 $18,303 

—I% + 15% 
36 45 
249.3 246.8 
162.4 160.5 
221.3 215.2 
$56.73 $56.73 
$19.17 $19.17 
12.000¢ 12.000¢ 
$1.63 $1.41 
3.74¢ 3.74¢ 
20.88¢ 20.53¢ 
$1.308 $1.370 
22.50¢ 22.50¢ 
94.2 93.2 
3.73% 3.82% 
2.74% 2.69% 
1.00% 1.00% 
4-1% t-1% 
31,902 35,145 
53,267 46,719 
6,412 5.739 
2,868 1,418 
38,755 34,209 
2,842 2,902 
1,077 1,106 
12,240 9,137 
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“I'm glad you asked. The salad dressing was by Chef Pierre... the new swing 
singer is Sugar LaMar...and the Air Conditioning is by General Electric.” 


Mm-m-mm, taste that salad! Boy 
just look at that Miss LaMar. Ah-h-h, 
breathe in some of that wonderful 
air. . . that clean, bright, “top o’ the 
morning” air : . . that cool, fresh, 
conditioned air! 


General Electric Air Conditioning 
can be a top drawing card in any 


night club. It is designed to maintain 
both the temperature and humidity at 
ideal levels. And both are important: 


After the war, night clubs (and 
theaters, stores, offices, factories; 
even homes) will find General Elec: 
tric Air Conditioning a most impor: 
tant adjunct to better living : : : and 


better business. And because of its 


war experience, Gerreral Electric will § 
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be even better equipped to serve you. J 


3% BUY...and hold...WAR BONDS << | 
ee ee ee j 


General Electric Co., Air Conditioning 
and Commercial Refrigeration Divisions, 
Section 4869, Bloomfield, N. J. 


tir (7, lite, ‘nG by 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 


Hear the General Electric Radio Programs: The “G-E ALL-GIRL ORCHESTRA,” Sundays, 10 P.M., EWT, NBC..." THE WORLD TODAY” News, Every Weekday, 6:45 P. M., EWT, CBS 
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Victory over Germany isn’t going to 
ing any immediate relief to U. S. tax- 
yyers. For individuals, there is only an 
utside chance that taxes will be re- 
ued before the final surrender of 
span. For corporations, the odds are 
trile better but still very slim. As 
ings look now, taxpayers who want 
jo plan conservatively will have to as- 
ume that their load will remain about 
he same until the end of both wars. 

Opinion Is Revised—At one time, ex- 
perts were predicting that taxes could 
be scaled down—perhaps by as much as 
ne-third—after Germany went under. 
‘wo things have helped change their 
minds: (1) Congress refused to in- 
rease wartime taxes as much as the 
xperts thought it should in the light of 
ational income, government expendi- 
tures, and civilian supply; (2) on the 
asis of present expectations, the 

Japanese war will not last more than a 

year after the defeat of Germany; this 

means that the liquidation of the war 
program will be a continuous process 
instead of two distinct phases. 

When the German war ends, the 
Amy and Navy will cut back their pro- 
duction program about 40%, but fed- 
eral expenditures—now running around 
$90,000,000,000 a year—will not drop 
abruptly. 
¢ Taking up the Slack—Settlements on 
terminated contracts and payments for 
goods already delivered will brace up 
the total for months. Pay and sub- 
sistence and other regular costs of main- 
l taining the military establishment 
won't start to drop until the Army be- 
gins demobilizing men in large num- 
bers. Then, discharge payments and 
veterans’ benefits will take up the slack. 
All in all, federal expenditures—and 
federal revenue needs—aren’t likely to 
show any big drop for six months after 
the collapse of Germany. And it might 
be six months after Japan’s fall before 
they sink to $35,000,000,000 a year 
(BW—Jul.1’44,p120). . 

This means that the federal govern- 
ment can expect deficits to pile up 
through most of 1945 at not very much 
less than the present rate. For at cur- 
rent levels of national income, the 
present tax system will raise around 


$45,000,000,000 a year, and when na- 
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axes: When Germany Falls 


Victory in Europe isn’t likely to bring immediate scaling 
ywn of tax load. Corporations may be granted some relief, but 
» chances of even a token concession to individuals are slim. 


tional income drops during demobiliza- 
tion, tax receipts will drop even faster, 
even though there is no change in 
rates (BW—Jul.22’44,p120). 

@ Extra Buying Power—Economists dis- 
agree about the consumer income situ- 
ation during the interim period, but 
just now most of them think inflation- 
ary pressures will continue and perhaps 
even increase until Japan surrenders. 
Although serious unemployment may 
reappear as war production shrinks, 
government spending will continue to 
put extra buying power into the hands 
of consumers. In addition, there will 


Tax changes when Germany quits 
depend on men as well as conditions 
—on the congressmen in the Senate 
and House committees that deal with 
tax legislation. If the Republicans 
win the House, Robert L. Doughton 
(above left), chairman of the Ways & 
Means Committee, is certain to be 
replaced by Allen T. Treadway, with 


be a pent-up demand for civilian goods. 

With this in mind, most officials 

think that current tax rates would 
have to be continued for their deflation- 
ary effects if not for revenue alone. 
Congress will be cautious for fear lower- 
ing taxes on one group would touch off 
a blast of criticism from others. 
@ Congress Is Wary—Uniless pressure 
from taxpayers drives them into mak- 
ing some sort of gesture, congressmen 
probably will be content to let taxes 
alone until they can begin work on a 
complete postwar program. 

If some concession seems advisable, 
Congress’ most probable move would 
be to trim down the excess-profits tax 
rate, which now stands at 95%. ['x- 
perts who have sounded out business- 
men recently find that this levy is 
easily the most galling feature of the 
wartime tax program. 

@ Depends on Pressure—The excess- 
profits tax, now one of the Treasury’s 


Harold Knutson a power behind the 
throne. In the Senate, Walter F. 
George (below left) will keep the reins 
of the important Finance Committee 
if the Democrats stay in control; if 
not, contenders will be Robert M. 
La Follette, Jr., ranking minority mem- 
ber, but a Progressive, and Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, top Republican. 


POLITICAL ACTION 


Denying strenuously that his C.I.O. 
Political Action Committee is parti- 
san or out to “capture” the Demo- 
cratic Party, Sidney Hillman tells a 
House committee that the group’s 
primary aim is to “get out the vote.” 
The P.A.C. chairman also expressed 
belief this week that “when enough 
Americans vote, they will vote right; 
that their collective judgment will 


prove sound.” And to make sure it 
does, P.A.C. seeks “to influence think- 
ing, the program, and the choice of 
candidates.” Hillman and Charles B. 
Baldwin (right), P.A.C. vice-chair- 
man, minimized the power of their 
committee’s war chest, explaining 
that “we don’t spend a lot of money 
—we do a.lot of work.” However, 
P.A.C. admits spending $408,069 to 
Aug. 15—some of it to back 17 candi- 
dates, nine of whom were defeated. 


biggest money-makers, yields about 
$8,500,000,000 annually. Cutting the 
rate to 80% would reduce the take by 
perhaps $2,000,000,000. Several in- 
fluential congressmen would be will- 
ing to do this at the end of the Ger- 
man war if they thought they could 
give corporations a tax reduction with- 
out touching off new demands for con- 
cessions to individual taxpayers. 

Along with the cut in the excess- 
profits tax, Congress might decide to 
throw out the old capital stock and 
declared value excess-profits tax, which 
most corporations regard as a nuisance 
but not a serious burden. Yielding a 
scant $500,000,000 a year, this could 
be dropped without making any real 
difference in the inflation situation. It 
wouldn’t make any real difference in 
corporate incomes either, but it would 
save comptrollers a lot of grubby work. 
@ May Not Push Question—This is 
about as far as Congress could go in 
easing corporate taxes if it acted im- 
mediately after the German victory. 
At one time, it would have looked like 
a lot, but recently businessmen have 


16 


begun to wonder if they wouldn’t do 
better to let the tax question stay closed 
until after both wars are over. 

For one thing, a reduction of the 
excess-profits tax to 80% or even to 
70% wouldn’t save corporations as 
much as the bare percentages suggest. 
The present 95% rate is subject to a 
postwar rebate of 10%, which brings 
the effective rate down to 85.5%. More- 
over, the total income tax (excess-profits 
tax plus normal and surtax) on any firm 
is limited to 80%, which brings the 
effective rate of the excess-profits tax 
down to 72% on the top bracket 
income. 

According to recent estimates, about 
half the excess-profits tax is paid by 
companies to which the 80% limit ap- 
plies. Cutting the rate, particularly if 
it should involve abolition of the post- 
war rebate feature, wouldn’t mean 
much to some of these. 

@ Might Lose Exemptions—Another 
thing that businessmen are thinking 
about is the relief provisions, such as 
the carryback features, now written into 
the law. In a general shuffle of rates 


and exemptions, some of the : |ief . 


ra al 
tions might be dropped out or g Des 


“ei ‘Tittey@yid €O 
Individual firms could lose . 

. : nance 
this than they would gain by ld 
able reduction of rates. - woul 

Entrepreneurs who are thi: cing , e vit 
starting new companies will e ae 4 
strong voice against the exce.s-profs Rep 

. = op IN} 
tax, but as long as they think ;: jj}; \ Ful 
repealed within the next fi can ty CO! 
they won’t be particularly \orrie nA pc 
Under the invested capital lit, micall 
company is allowed 8% on the fix will 
$5,000,000 of its capital, which |, aboyfi y Wi 
as much as any new firm could hiope ty a “ial 
clear in its first two or three yc aoe 


®@ Outlook for Individuals—Once {hy 
war with Germany is over, probabh 
the loudest clamor for tax reductiog 
will come from individuals, but this j 
the point where officials are least wil} 
ing to give ground. Unless a violent 
deflationary cycle gets under way du. 
ing the period between surrenders, the 


Sur 
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Administration will try to keep ind; ome 
vidual rates where they are. nove 
About the only chance individuak fiir 
have is that Congress might throw inf \{y 
a little sweetening for them if it passe Hi oly 


a bill reducing corporate taxes. In 
that case, the sweetening might take 
the form of abolishing the 3% mini. 
mum tax which now applies to some 
10,000,000 taxpayers in the lowest in- 
come bracket; repeal of the 3% would 
cost Uncle Sam $3,000,000,000 a year 
e@ At Work on Plans—All this is nothing 
better than an outside chance, how. 
ever. At the moment not only Con- 
gress and the Administration but also Ri 
most of the private groups working on 
tax policy are concentrating on plans F 
to take effect after the Japanese war § 
ends. Legislative action on these might f 
begin soon after the German defeat, 
but the new rates would not go into 
operation until both wars were over. 
Many of these plans involve drastic 
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reduction or total abolition of corporate TI 
taxes, which is one reason why business- ian 
men don’t want to spoil their chances e 
by rushing things. pI 
@ Party Politics—One thing that makes of 
the current planning uncertain is the ce 
haziness of the political outlook. Re- Gijfc 
publicans, who expect to take over the Hitl 
House next session, aren’t sure yet how 

the organization of the all-important t 
Ways & Means Committee will work I 
out. Chairman under Republican con- t 
trol would be the venerable Rep. Allen ( 
T. Treadway, who would take over 


from the equally venerable Robert L. 
Doughton, present chairman. ~ Actual 
running of the committee probably 
would be handled with some pulling 
and hauling by Harold Knutson, Danicl 
Reed, and Roy Woodruff, the three 
Republican representatives next in linc. 

With the Senate probably remain- 
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- Democratic, Sen. Walter F. George 
sjid continue as chairman of the 
nance Committee. If Republicans 
PIOMMME ould get the Senate, another prob- 

m would arise because the ranking 
‘NS OM nority member, Robert La Follette, 
‘Se @ not a Republican but a Progressive. 
Oh) Republican is Arthur Vandenberg. 
‘| Mis Full-Time Job—But regardless of 
Yea ty combinations, the job of working 
‘egal t a postwar tax program that is eco- 
“cit, fp snically sound and politically practi- 
© hry }| will be enough to keep the planners 
‘boul sy without spending any time on 
Pe tH cial adjustments after the German 


* render. 
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oiurplus for Cities 
a Municipalities want price 
{ nt 


 dufind time preference in buying 
ome of overflow from federal 
novernment’s war supplies. 


W 1 Municipal officials are seeking to 
“SSC volve a system whereby they may ob- 
In in price and time preference in the 
lisposal of surplus war commodities by 
he federal government. Their position 
s that since the taxpayers paid for the 
aterial, the local governments they 
support are entitled to benefit by any 
. sales. 

Not Seeking Grants—Directors of the 
American Municipal Assn. and the 


ould 
ear 
ling 
Ow: 


re lunicipal Finance Officers Assn., joined 
'S0 Bin the program, disclaim any movement 
on 


o obtain outright grants, although they 
assert that the gift of material would be 
‘possible and acceptable under some 
ircumstances.” 
at, MM It is pointed out that the materials 
t0 [hich will be released by the military 
with the war’s end include many items 
NC Hiiwhich local governments need sorely. 
te he list ranges from buildings to trucks 
* Eand construction machinery. 
‘S [He Bid Deposits Shunned—In addition to 
priority over civilian buyers, the city 
‘S @oficials want changes in federal pro- 
© G¥cedure to eliminate the requirements 
~ (for bid deposits, and for approval by 


C the comptroller general. 

, Likewise they want offerings made in 
t terms of units, rather than on a lot 
basis, since the latter practice some- 


times involves quantities of miscellane- 
ous, unrelated items which municipali- 
ties would have to scrap. 

© Sales cy Sought—One tentative 
suggestion is for the federal government 
to set up a sales and distributing organ- 
ation that could deal with small mu- 
nicipalities as well as large. State agen- 
cies, for central purchasing and redis- 
tribution, as well as for providing tech- 
nical advice, are an alternative. 
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Radio's Air War 


Ethereal spectrum, despite 
growth, still isn’t big enough; 
television and FM will fight it 
out at Washington conclave. 


Just 21 years ago a motley group of 
undernourished radio pioneers met in 
Washington at the call of Secretary of 
Commerce Herbert Hoover to devise 
means of fitting into an ethereal sardine 
can a sufficient number of wave-band 
assignments to take care of radio’s 
existing and prospective needs. ‘Those 
were called the “Hoover Allocation 
Conferences.” 

The usable “spectrum” then ran 

from 10 ke. to 1,500 kc. The band 550 
to 1,500 ke. was allocated to broadcast 
services—the remainder to transoceanic 
communication and ships. Radio, then 
still called “wireless,” wasn’t adaptable 
for any other service. 
@ Again in 1944—On Sept. 28 of this 
year, in the same city of Washington, 
there will convene several hundred 
thriving radio and communications 
executives and engineers to consult with 
the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion on another allocation. 

This time the band to be considered 
will run from 10 ke. to 30,000,000 ke.— 
an ethereal area not even dreamed of 
in the Hoover conference days. But the 
same problem continues to persist—it’s 
still an ethereal sardine can with not 


enough room to take care of ey erybody. 
® Story of Progress—For, instead of crys 
tal-and-cat’s-whisker broadcast 
the old-fashioned transoceanic com 
munication and ship wireless, the new 
allocations must accommodate 17 di 
ferent categorics of service which ar 
known. 


SCTVICC, 


Then, too, there are the mi 
raculous new vistas of radio and ele 
tronics opened by wartime develop 
ments, which remain on the wartime 
secret list. 

In those earlier days, transoceani: 

communication employed the almost 
grotesque superpowered “spark gap” or 
“Alexanderson alternator’ transmitters 
which used tons of cumbersome equip 
ment to emit faint signals. In contrast 
today are the compact ultrahigh-fr 
quency (UHF) transmitters with vac 
uum tubes the size of 500-watt electric 
light bulbs, sending crisp, automatic, 
highspeed printer signals across the 
ocean. 
@ Parties at Interest—Here are the ser, 
ices enumerated in the FCC’s call for 
the spectrum-wide allocations hearings 
to begin Sept. 28 and likely to run at 
least a month: 

Standard broadcast; high-frequency 
(FM) broadcast; noncommercial educa 
tional broadcast; television broadcast: 
facsimile broadcast; international broad 
cast; other broadcast services (:ncluding 
relay, pick-up, and studio-transmitter 
link); xed public services (other than 


Alaskan); coastal, marine relay, ship, 
mobile press, and fixed public service 
in Alaska; aviation services; police, fire, 
and forestry services; special emergency, 


. 
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ONLY FOR VICTORY 


Reflecting the mounting gains of the 
Allied armies throughout Europe are 
the preparations of one U. S. indus- 
trial center for celebrating the final 
collapse of the Nazi war machine, In 
a Los Angeles park (above), workers 


assemble a 60x100-ft. flag before ship- 
ping it to Seattle where it will be un 
furled when the armistice is an 
nounced. Because the present-day 
limits of flags are held at 10x15 ft., 
manufacture of the gigantic banner 
required special dispensations from 
both the WPB and the Treasury Dept. 
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END OF A GIANT 


Matching closely the spectacular col- 
lapse of the Chester (Ill.) bridge 
(BW —Aug.5’44,p26) have been the 
salvage operations to clear the wreck- 
age from the busy Mississippi. 
Charges of dynamite were used to rip 
which 


apart submerged members, 
were then lifted clear by an Army der- 
rick, and cut into movable lengths by 


acetylene torches. Taking over from 
there, a smaller crane loaded the 
lengths on barges—the whole job of 
clearing a 300-ft. channel taking but 
twelve days. To remove 500 tons of 
steel from the river cost 50¢ per Ib. 
The same steel costs 9¢ per Ib. to 
erect. Contractor on the job was 
Massman Construction Co. of Kan- 
sas City, Mo.—original builder of the 
$1,385,000 structure. 


provisional, and motion picture services; 
special services (geophysical, relay 
press); amateur; industrial, scientific, 
and medical services; relay system (pro- 
gram and public and private communi- 
cation). 
® Center of Battle—It is clear that the 
demands for channel assignments will 
exceed the usable supply. The battle 
will come over assignment of frequencies 
in the ultrahigh-frequency spectrum be- 
low 100,000 kc. (100. megacycles), 
which is regarded as the choice por- 
tion. There FM and television will 
battle it out, So will the aviation serv- 
ices and other “government users.” 

There has already been considerable 
controversy behind the scenes on FM 
versus television allocation—and some 
between television interests. Networks 
such as NBC (RCA-owned) and CBS 
(with no manufacturing affiliations) 
agree that television is the ultimate new 
dimension of radio, combining sight 
with sound, but they do not agree on 
the time of its introduction or on the 
method to be employed. 

NBC has been advocating picking up 
where we left off before the war; CBS 
wants to establish new standards made 


possible by wartime advancement in 
electronics (BW—May13’44,p28). 

© Squatters’ Rights?— The organized FM 
group, meanwhile, opposes television’s 
preemption of that portion of the spec- 
trum which the NBC-RCA element 
covets. (FM has operated in a part of 
the disputed portion, functions to best 
advantage there.) 

The nature of the fight became evi- 

dent at preliminary conferences held 
Aug. 11-12 under the auspices of the 
State Dept. to prepare for American 
proposals to the international telecom- 
munications conference to be held 
in Europe after Germany’s defeat. The 
international rules of the communica- 
tions game then will be established. 
@ Committee Proposals—At this pre- 
liminary session, a technical report was 
brought in by the Interdepartment Ra- 
dio Advisory Committee, made up of 
government military and civil radio 
experts, which recommends to the Presi- 
dent assignment of frequencies for 
government use. But the IRAC plan 
was all-inclusive and covered proposed 
assignments to all services—FM, tele- 
vision, aviation, fixed, ships, and down 
the line. 


FM aspirants, who see in 
band the new haven for | 
broadcasting, squirmed a | 
the IRAC proposals were 
there wasn’t enough spac 
them. Television advocates, 
the same band of frequen 
somewhat more vocal in 
pleasure. 

@ International Howl—But ; 
national broadcast licensees—t 

have turned their facilities o 
government for psychologica 
handled through the Office of 
formation and the Coordinator of [yp 
American Affairs—literally screamed } 
cause no provision whatever 

for them in the IRAC plan. ‘1 

given by IRAC was that gi 
policy on international Resa t 
ice hasn’t been established, and 
there wasn’t sufficient spectru 

to accommodate a service of the ex; 
ing wartime magnitude if all other se 
ices are to be cared for. 

Aviation and shipping services y 
getting first preference, because th: 
involve safety of life and are entire 
dependent upon radio communication 
But broadcast services are high on 
list. Unknown and unquestioned at th 
stage are the requirements of the go 
ernment departments. That’s becau 
of the “secret” or “restricted’’ lal 
slapped on their proposed assignment 
@IRAC and FCC Clash—The Sta 
Dept. conference caused no little co 
sternation in the FCC, where Chai 
man James Lawrence Fly functions, ne 
only as head of that peacetime agencg 
but as chairman of the Board of Wa 
Communications, policy-directing cor 
munications agency made up of th 
communications heads of the Stat 
War, Navy, and Treasury (Coast Guard 
departments. Fly thought IRAC, as: 
technical board advisory only to th 
President, should confine itself to gov 
ernment allocations; he regards the nor 
government services as the business ¢ 
the FCC, 

Four days after the State Dept. se 
sions, the FCC released an order cal 
ing the Sept. 28 hearings. The follow. 
ing day the “public notice” covering 
the agenda a the proceedings wa 
also released. 

@ Reasons for Speed—The commission 
wants to work fast. The State Dept 
says it must have its international pro 
posals in hand in Dec. 1, obviously ar 
ticipating the war’s end and a suddea 
call for a world conference. 

@ Veteran Technician—Heading _ th 
technical planning for the State Dept 
is the venerable Dr. J. H. Dellinger, 
for a score of years head of the radio 
section of the National Bureau of Stand: 
ards. He was, in fact, at those Hoovet 
conferences. 
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mall Cars Vie 


Crosley and Bantam may 
give Willys’ jeep a postwar fight 
for dominance in baby auto field. 
ford and Chevrolet watch. 


Attempts by the auto industry to 
market a small and salable passenger 
eat will stir into new life when the 
war ends. 

Willys and its jeep will likely be the 
most formidable contender. Crosley ex- 
sects to cut in, however, and American 
Bantam may return to the field. If any 
one of them achieves notable success, 
Ford, Chevrolet, and others are almost 
sure to reach for a share of the business. 
eRoom for 150,000—Crosley Corp. 
typifies the optimistic attitude of the 
small car companies. Powel Crosley, 
Jr, says with confidence born of long 
merchandising in refrigerators and 
radios that there is a place in a 5,000,- 
000-car year for at least 150,000 modern 
cars of the kind he expects to make at 
Richmond, Ind., after the war. 

This plant has built a good bank of 


at tha diversified automotive experience dur- 
C ing the war. It has produced a variety 
Ci of small vehicles—tricycles, motorcycles, 


midget jeeps, tractors, and others. Per- 
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formance records are Army secrets, but 
orders have continued to come in—in- 
ferential evidence that results have been 
good. 

@ Bugs Eliminated—Right now, the de- 
tails of the postwar Crosley car are 
wrapped up in Crosley’s head. He does 
say that his product will be somewhat 
lighter, yet larger than the prewar 
Crosley, that “bugs” in the prewar en- 
gine have been eliminated, that his 
vehicle will be more powerful than its 
prototype. 

He forecasts that the new engine 
will give 40 miles to the gallon, and 
that in spite of its higher horsepower it 
will be lighter than the powerplant used 
in the past. He says that the secret of 
making a more powerful and larger, yet 
lighter, engine is something he is not 
yet ready to announce. 

There will be station wagons and 
delivery trucks as well as passenger cars 
in the Crosley line. Their marketing 
may be through large department stores 
as well as through more orthodox vehicle 
distribution channels. 
®@ Jeep to Stay—Crosley, like many other 
automotive men, is inclined to look 
askance at the jeep (BW-—Apr.8’44, 
p24). But Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc., maintains its belief that its war- 
time product is the peacetime car of 
the future. To prove its faith, Willys 
signed contracts last week with Ameri- 
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CRAWFORD’S CASE 


Almost on the eve of union elections 
among his 16,000 employees this 
week, Frederick C. Crawford, presi- 
dent of Cleveland’s Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., took the stump (left) to 
discuss the issues. In mass meetings 
at the Clarkwood plant (above) and at 
Euclid, Crawford, 1943 president of 
the National Assn. of Manufacturers, 
countered union arguments with his 
own. The choice at Clarkwood was 


can Central Mfg. Co., Auburn, Ind., to 
build postwar jeep-adaptation bodi 


The jeep, meanwhile, has headed 
into a series of blocks in recent mon 
on its road to general acceptance 
@ Farm Test Nipped—lirst ther 
the Federal Trade Commission 
challenging the paternity of the j 
something not yet settled—in which 
Willys’ claims of development hon 
were challenged. Then recent); 
Army sidetracked efforts of the 
pany to furnish eight jeeps to the Dept 
of Agriculture for farm machiner 
tests, fearing the psychological effect 
trying war goods for peacetime job 

Like the department, practically « 
state agricultural experiment station 
eager to make farm tests of jeeps w! 
ever they are to be had. But they n 
new machines for a fair showing, he: 
the reconditioned vehicles sold by thx 
Army won't do. 
e Differences Noted—Obviously, h 
ever, use of the present jeep as a farm 
machine stirs up problems. Axle c! 
ance is only 8} in., whereas a row p 
tractor averages 22 in. Jeep tread width 
is 49 in. and there is no axle adj 
ment, but rows of corn require wh 
set for 40-in. or 42-in. plantings. ‘T) 
jeep hitch is 23 in. from the grow 
tractors are usually 17 in. 

Jeep critics point also to the ve 
high-speed engine, which turns over at 


hi 
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the C.I.O. auto workers or nothing; 
at Euclid between the auto union and 
the A.F.L. machinists. The National 
Labor Relations Board barred from 
the ballots two unaffiliated unions 
which it has ordered disbanded (B\\ 
—Aug.19’44,p105). Crawford’s talks 
immediately drew heated protests 
from union leaders, who described 
them as illegal interference with th 
pending elections. But the industri 
alist retorted that he had merely “‘cor 
rected some union falsehoods.” 


a lavish 4,000 r.p.m. at top speed, com- 
pared with a tractor top of 1,600 r.p.m., 
and fails to reach most economical 
range and most efficient torque under 
2,000 r.p.m. Farm machinery makers 
stress such points, admitting that they 
are naturally unfriendly to the jeep as 
a competitor, but insisting, too, that 
their criticisms are solidly grounded. 
None of this disturbs Willys’ board 
chairman, Ward M. Canaday. He 
proved that at the auto industry meet- 
ing with WPB in Washington (BW— 
Jul.22’44,p19) when he alone objected 
to WPB's proposed auto production 
quotas, on the grounds that they 
weren't nearly large enough. 
@ Industry Keeps Mum—Detroit, mean- 
while, is sitting tight and saying little 
while Willys and Crosley proclaim their 
faith in the small car. Ford Motor Co. 
does have a small car in its plannin 
portfolios, designed along Model 
ines (BW—Jul.29'44,p20), but is un- 
likely to produce it until a mass market 
is well indicated. If the indications 
are good, Chevrolet will probably join 
Ford in the big-game invasion. 
Another contender for a place in the 
field during the carly stages may be 
American Bantam Car Co., Butler, Pa. 
Bantam, like Crosley, had little success 
in its small car merchandising before 
the war, but won a jeep production con- 
tract early in the arms program, only 
to withdraw from the vehicle produc- 


tion parade when jeep demand swelled 
beyond the slender production facili- 
ties of the Butler plant. 

@ Other Contenders—From the West 
Coast comes word of other possible 
contenders. Lockheed and Consolidated 
are thinking about small cars, but their 
definition of “small” remains to be 
heard; it may be “popular-priced.” 


More Motors If— 


A 20% cutback in aircraft 


would turn loose an enormous 
capacity in small motors for use 
in civilian appliances. 


When and whether electric washing 

machines and refrigerators become avail- 
able is tied up with the heavy bomber 
production program. A B-29 uses 153 
fractional horsepower motors of 49 dif- 
ferent types. Of fractional motors now 
being made, about 85% are d.c., and 
almost 70% of these go into aircraft. 
e Reconversion Simple—The _ bright 
spot is that a 20% cutback in airplane 
production—which is the least that can 
be expected when Germany cracks— 
would probably release all the needed 
manufacturing capacity on fractional 
motors. 

Converting from war models to 
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Munitions output dropped 2% in 
July—and lagged 4% behind schedule 
—again providing ammunition for 
military demands to press war produc- 
tion. Once more, the lag was primar- 
ily a matter of production programs 
belatedly scheduled to rise failing to 
offset those which have been cut back 
—though recently, manpower short- 


ages have tended to limit output 
somewhat more than before. As Busi- 
ness Week said earlier (BW—Nov. 
27°43,p14), “the arms curve will run 
jaggedly” and “might even slip” 
further, until the European war ends. 
But emphasis on bombs, shells, guns, 
trucks, tanks, and tires will maintain 
munitions demand until then. 


domestic models in motor pro 
not considered a serious proble 


officials believe that appliance mot, Wi 
can begin coming off the d 

lines within 60 days after the fi: f fats 
cancellation of heavy military : sho 


Pricing may give the indust: 
version headache. Prices are now froze 
at Oct. 1, 1941, levels. Increas: 
and other high-cost war hango 
probably make prewar costs dif 
achieve. 


‘eo buil 


Fats a 
ment 


is 
e@ Three Years’ Business—Survey. ma . me 
by manufacturers and jobbers indicat f ere’s | 
that the demand for appliances w’!! Civlhan a 
plenty of peacetime work to the moto sls for 
maker. One leading manufacturer ¢ f ther 
timates it will take his company thre in adju 
to four years to supply the demand thai nd pri 
will exist on V-Day. Short 
War needs have boosted motor profil re sho 
duction 55% since March, 1943. Th ad. 
backlog of orders in the same perioifii ng p2 
has jumped 40%. Deliveries are about surplus 
ten months behind. Monthly produc Nex 


tion figures have continued to edge up, 
but military requirements are probab); 
close to their peak. What few motor 
nowadays trickle into civilian production 


plus 0 
and su 
oils al 


lus i 
are for farm use. we Fe 
@ Complex and Specialized—The great ¢ Stet 
number of war jobs the small motor is poke 


performing has brought a diversity of 
types as compared to peace days. For 
instance, battery-operated d.c. motor 


in the 
their 


have been developed to drive small ac. ee 
cessories on flying and mobile wa ., of 
equipment. and | 
Besides the specialization in moto I price 
design, war needs have rendered the hogs, 
typical motor a more complex unit re ger 
— more man-hours to construct I cout 
than prewar types. The industry today J jen 
employs triple its prewar numbers, but J of gi 
it still has a major manpower problem. J tion 
@ Jumping the Gun—To assure a mote B® oo: 
. equitable distribution of fractional HR 1 
motors, the WPB last month asked di 
users to report quarterly their require & i) 
ments against their authorized produc J tio; 
tion schedules, This is expected to (1 ple 
provide information for determining rc- Hi , 
quirements, and (2) reduce the present du 
backlog by eliminating duplicate orders. Hi ¢., 
WPB believes that a recent increase in J 
the number of new orders for a.c. motors I ¢ 
comes from manufacturers of motorized ol 
appliances in anticipation of reconver- 00 
sion. or 
The critical need for appliance motors 
prompted the OPA early this summer i 
to raise the price ceiling for rebuilt and al 
ee tractional horsepower motors +H 
rom the old ceiling of 85% of the base i 
price. The new ceiling is 75% of the . 
new motor price, plus $7. Because re- f 
building often costs as much as or more f 
than a new motor, rebuilders claimed 
that the former ceiling virtually pro- ' 


hibited re-use of the cheaper fractionals. 
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Wartime increase in output 
{fats and oils in U. S. staved 
ft shortages, but it may also 
1 building postwar surpluses. 


fats and oils are a business the gov- 
ment controllers in the War Food 
jministration sometimes wish they'd 
never messed with. The trouble is 
here's hardly ever a time when more 
yan a few of the 40 or more fats and 
sis for food and industrial uses—many 
f them physically interchangeable—are 
in adjustment in their supply-demand 
and price relationships. 

eShortage vs. Surplus—Just now there 
ae shortages of butter and surpluses of 
ld. There are shortages of coconut 
and palm oil for civilian uses, and a 
surplus of linseed oil. 

Next summer there may be a sur- 
plus of butter and a shortage of lard; 
and surpluses of soybean and cottonseed 
oils and shortages of linseed. These, 
plus inedible tallow, are the principal 
| fats and oils used in the United States. 
‘HM ¢ Step-Up in Production—When war 
'\ MR broke out in the Pacific, economists 
me in the Dept. of Agriculture pulled out 

°UME their slide rules and quickly calculated 


mad4 
dicat 
l giv 
MOtog 


eriod 
‘bout 
duc. 
> up, 
ably 
»tors 
tion 


‘0 IMF that domestic production of vegetable 
4¢ HM oils and animal fats must be increased 
‘a to offset reduced imports of coconut 
tor and palm oils from the Pacific sector. 
he ME Ptice. Supports for soybeans, peanuts, 
BB hogs, and other commodities were 
i offered as stimulants. At the same time, 


South and Central-American govern- 
ments were induced with the promise 
Ut of good U.S. markets to step up produc- 
" B tion of vegetable oils as an alternate 
° JB source of supply (BW —Jul.17’43,p105). 
: The total program yielded a volume 


ay 


d of supply sufficient for lend-lease and 

~ military uses, and (with some substitu- 
tion as among fats and oils) enough for 

’ §& plentiful rationing to civilians. 

, fe ¢ Wartime Increase—The domestic pro- 


duction of animal fats was stepped up 

fom a 1935-1939 prewar average of 

5,180,000,000 Ib. to a wartime average 

| of 6,860,000,000 Ib., and of vegetable 

_&® oils from a prewar average of 2,060,000,- 
000 Ib. to a wartime average of 3,340,- 
000,000 Ib. 

The increase in domestic production 
more than offset a wartime drop of 
about 500,000,000 Ib. of imports from 
the 1,400,000,000 Ib. imported before 
the war; it made possible an increase 
in exports of some 1,200,000,000 Ib. 
from the 300,000,000 Ib. exported be- 
fore the war. 

On balance, the total supply avail- 
able for consumption in the United 
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CHINESE PLANE BUILDERS 


The unique China Aircraft Corp. 
(BW —Jul.15’44,p21) marked an his- 
toric milestone recently as its tiny 
plant started subassembly production. 
At its home office just off the main 
street in San Francisco’s Chinatown, 
the calm stance of two company exec- 
utives (above) belies their pride and 
excitement over the first all-Chinese 
plane production in the United States. 


Another cause for Chinese elation is 
a possible solution to this plant's man- 
power problems in cutbacks at nearby 
Hammond Aircraft Co., due to with- 
drawal of A-20 bombers from produc- 
tion (BW—Jun.3’44,p7). To make aft 
fuselage sections for the A-26, which 
replaces the A-20, China Aircraft 
hopes to capture some of Hammond's 
workers when the Bay area’s first 
major armament demobilization shuts 
down that firm sometime this month. 


States was the largest ever, but the war- 
time demand was even greater, and 
practically all fats and oils (until re- 
cently) have been allocated and rationed 
by government control. 

e Manipulation on Big Scale—The gov- 
ernment controllers found it exciting to 
allocate, set aside, buy, sell, lend-lease, 
and exchange fats and oils in billion- 
dollar industries. It was fun to run 
down to Rio, Buenos Aires, and other 
South American capitals to negotiate 
for increased production and exports to 
the U. S. 

Except for wartime maladjustments 

as between individual fats and oils, all 
went well on a rising market. In gen- 
eral, the government suffered no finan- 
cial loss except for the subsidies paid 
the domestic producers, processors, and 
consumers of soybean and peanut oils, 
and except for the portion of lend-lease 
business which may ultimately be writ- 
ten off the books as an essential war 
cost. 
e Situation Changes—But now the situ- 
ation and outlook are different. Wor- 
ried last year over shortages of fats and 
oils, the government controllers of these 
commodities today fret over war-end 
surpluses and possible price declines 
which may cost WFA a pretty penny in 
its commitments to support prices near 
ceiling levels. 


Unless prices are held up, large quan- 
tities of vegetable oils may be dumped 
on this agency, and the inventory 
values of government-held lard, butter, 
and other animal fats may melt away. 
To reduce the over-all surplus, practi- 
cally all government restrictions have 
been removed from the use of most 
industrial fats and oils, and from most 
food fats and oils except butter. 

e Big Stocks—The big spring and sum- 
mer surpluses of linseed oil and lard 
are being worked down (the linseed 
through lend-lease to Russia, and the 
lard through declining hog production), 
but good-sized 1944 crops of soybeans, 
cotton, and peanuts are in the making. 

Stocks of all fats and oils are ex- 

ected to total a record 2,500,000,000 
b. on Oct. 1—or 600,000,000 Ib. more 
than on that date last year. About one- 
fourth of the total will be lard. But 
more than this, the stocks of fats and 
oils usually increase by 200,000,000 Ib. 
to 300,000,000 Ib. during the last quar- 
ter of the year as lard rolls out of the 
packing plants at a seasonally rising 
rate and vegetable oils flow from the 
big eastern and western crushing mills. 

Year-end stocks of 2,700,000,000 Ib. 
to 2,800,000,000 Ib. would compare 
with 2,100,000,000 Ib. at the end of 
1943, a total of 2,000,000,000 Ib. at 
the end of 1942, with 2,300,000,000 
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lb. in 1941, and with 2,500,000,000 
lb. in 1940. The prewar average was 
2,100,000,000 Ib. when prices were 
much lower than they are now. 

@ Production Decline Foreseen—Cur- 
rent government estimates put the 1944 
production of fats and oils from domes- 
tic materials at about 11,000,000,000 
lb. as compared with 10,870,000,000 
lb. in 1943, and with 7,240,000,000 Ib. 
before the war. 

The increase this year over last is 
principally caused by fee production 
of lard and linseed oil from the 1943 
crops. The increase over production in 
1942 is principally on account of lard, 
linseed oil, and soybean oil. 

But production in 1945 may drop to 
around 10,000,000,000 Ib. because of 
the 30% cut in the 1944 pig crops. 
Production of vegetable oils next year 
may be a little less than this year’s 
3,600,000,000 Ib., principally because 
of a sharp reduction in the 1944 crop 
of flaxseed. 

@ Tighter Supply—Although stocks are 
relatively large at the moment, the 
Dept. of Agriculture economists have 
been forecasting a tightening supply 
by next summer. The basis seems to 
be (1) a reduction in yield from 1944 
crops and livestock, (2) the prospect 
that imports will be smaller than in 


1944, and (3) government disposition 
to reduce surplus stocks to a minimum 
by the end of the war. 

The total 1945 supply may be little 

more than 13,000,000,000 Ib. (includ- 
ing year-end stocks, production, and 
imports) as compared with about 14,- 
000,000,000 Ib. in 1944. Should do- 
mestic disappearance be maintained at 
the 1944 level of about 10,500,000,000 
Ib. (the prewar average was about 9,- 
100,000,000 Ib.) and exports (lend- 
lease and other) total 1,500,000,000 Ib., 
the 1945 year-end stocks would be the 
smallest in many years. 
@ Postwar Situation—For the longer 
term, the situation will be affected by 
(1) the resumption of prewar volume 
of imports of copra and palm from the 
Philippines and East Indies, (2) the 
volume of U. S. exports which can be 
maintained in competition with other 
world producers and exporters of fats 
and oils, and (3) the level of domestic 
consumption. 

Full resumption of prewar imports 
from the western Pacific is expected 
within two years after the close of the 
Japanese war. Unless U. S. consump- 
tion and exports are maintained near 
the wartime levels, it seems certain 
that domestic production must be re- 
Senk-adaniedie of soybean cil. 


FATS AND OILS TO TIGHTEN ? 
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As is quite clear from the spread ter and in such products as soap. 


between output and consumption in 
peacetime, the U. S. is normally a 
large importer of fats and oils, and 
when war cut off Far Eastern sup- 
plies, a sharp rise in production was 
needed—almost 20% from 1941 to 
1944. Even so, with large new foreign 
needs to fill, consumption had to be 
curtailed, both in foods such as but- 


22 


Supplies are at peak this year, but a 
drop in lard, linseed, and other raw 
materials is in sight for 1945. Because 
imports won’t expand or exports con- 
tract much, U. S. consumption will 
have to remain below peak 1941 
levels. However, all fats and oils are 
not interchangeable in use, so sur- 
pluses in some products may yet arise. 


Problem Lingers 


San Francisco is give 
six more months to work oy 
legal plan for disposal o! pow 
generated by Hetch Heichy. 


San Francisco’s problem <\)ild-4 
city-owned Hetch Hetchy powcr play 
remained a headache for cit, fat! 
this week, but a federal judg: 
city six more months in whicl: to y 
out a method of distributing He 
Hetchy power without violating a { 
eral law under which the plint 
built on U. S.-owned propert 
e@ New U. S. Customers?—I'ederal D; 
trict Judge Michael J. Roche postpon, 
the effective date of a “stop distrib 
tion” injunction until Feb. 28, 1945 

Discussion among city and U. 
officials seemed to indicate that a so! 
tion of the problem could be work 
out, probably by sale to Mare Islay 
Navy Yard and other U. S. projects ; 
the Bay area of Hetch Hetchy poy 
heretofore consumed by the now clox 
Defense Plant Corp. aluminum pla 
at Riverbank, Calif. 
@ Compromise Rejected—Interior Se 
retary Harold L. Ickes, who raised th 
controversy in the first place, is & 
termined to accept nothing less tha 
unconditional victory in the feder 


city dispute. 
ckes' Man Friday, Under Secretar 
Abe Fortas, last week rejected a com 
promise settlement offered in person by 
Mayor Roger D. Lapham, under whic! 
the city would have used its surpl 
kilowatt-hours generated at  Hetc 
Hetchy as cash with which to pay the 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. for servin 
the city’s electric load, maintaining ané 
operating its street lighting service, and 
rendering other similar services. 
@ Lease Proposed—As a counter offer 
Fortas suggested that the city lease cer- 
tain P.G.&E. facilities with which to 
serve its own load and find customer 
to buy the difference between the 
Hetch Hetchy output of 500,000,000 
kwh. yearly and the. city’s requirements 
of about 200,000,000 kwh. yearly. 
Since P.G.&E. is the only other 
power source doing business in the 
area, and since no new loads of any 
consequence are scheduled for the area, 
any such customers would have to come 
off P.G.&E. lines and go onto city 
service. 
e Bond Issue Rejected—It is estimated 
that the city’s requirements of about 
40,000 kw. will take about half of Hetch 
Hetchy’s capacity. The rest would 
either have to be distributed by the 
city to customers now served by 
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FIGURING, ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL MACHINES 


Tarawa... Kwajalein... Biak .. . Saipan. . . Guam—the 
roll call is long of the island strongholds that have reeled 
under the powerful punches of American naval task forces, 
driving relentlessly toward the Philippines, the China Sea, the 
Asiatic mainland and Japan. 


This crushing naval power ranges far because it takes its 
bases with it... a triumphant achievement of farsighted 
planning, building, equipping and supplying. 

A traveling base is made up of fleets of supply ships, cargo 
ships, tankers, ammunition ships, transports, hospital ships, 
repair ships and other auxiliary craft in support of the fighting 
fleet. Traveling bases make modern task forces self-contained, 
fit for weeks of action in vast stretches of sea without turning 
back to friendly ports. 


Maintaining this huge, complicated naval organization involves 
statistical, figuring and accounting work that never ends. 
Burroughs machines help here, as in hundreds of other war- 
time operations, performing important calculations, producing 
vital records. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY: DETROIT 32 


Burroughs 


NATIONWIDE MAINTENANCE SERVICE 


NORDEN BOMBSIGHTS —Years of experience 
in precision manufacturing are enabling Bur- 
roughs to render an extremely important service 
to the nation by producing and delivering the 
famous Norden bombsight—one of the most 
precise instruments used in modern warfare. 


* * * 


FIGURING AND ACCOUNTING MACHINES are 
also being produced by Burroughs for the Army, 
Navy, U. S. Government, Lend-Lease and those 
business enterprises whose. requirements are 
approved by the War Production Board. 


Back the Bunch Who Pack the Punch! 
BUY ANOTHER WAR BOND TODAY! 


BUSINESS MACHINE SUPPLIES 


WING EMD Blowers 
Supply Forced Draft to 
New 5,000 Kw Generat- 
ing Plant on Wheels 


When the Russian army started moving 
the German armies out of the lands they 
had over-run in 1941 and ‘42, they found 
ruin and desolation wherever the bloody 
boot of the Nazi had trod. With the de- 
termination of a victorious people, they 
started to re-build. Now as the sweep of 


victory moves on, they are finding new ways of hastening the rehabilitation of their 
ruined cities and towns. Most spectacular of these new methods is a mobile power 
plant, built by Westinghouse—a complete central station, consisting of boilers, turbine 
and generating equipment all carried on one single railroad train. 


As the Nazis are moved out, the train 
rolls in, lines are set up and electric cur- 
rent flows out to the devastated com- 
munity. 

The L. J. Wing Mfg. Co. has been priv- 
ileged to furnish Wing Axial Flow Blow- 
ers to supply the forced draft for the 
boilers— built by Combustion Engineer- 
fl 


, WING Biowsa 


ing Co.—and it is interesting to realize 
that the same Wing Axial Flow Blowers 
that are helping in a modest way to bring 
light and power to devastated Russia, are 
also at work on the battle fronts of the 
world, helping—in LST Ships, battleships, 
destroyers, airplane carriers, tugs, tend- 
ers, minesweepers and in army camps 
—to bring Victory closer. 


L..J. Wing MfQ.Co. 


Factories: Newark, N. J. and Montreal, Canada 


167 West 14th Street 


TURBINE BLOWERS | wOTOR CRwER RowTeS 
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POG ELrmrmaroRs PROCESS weaTERS 
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New York 11, N. Y. 


| P.G.&E. or not be 


wThLrry wearers 


PLOODLIG™T HAATERS 


@ | wz 


VEwTuATIOG Fans txmausTeas 


gencratk 

While P.G.&E. normal); 
expected to balk at relingui 
customers to the city, ther 


| speculation that it may not o 


forcing the issue P.G.&E. m 
pel the city again to seck aut 


buy P.G.&E.’s distribution 
| the city. Even though such b 
posals have been rejected nine | 


the voters (BW—Nov.8’41,p8), 
might not want to risk anot! 
on a bond issue and lose its S 
cisco business if the bond issuc 
@ Raker Act Cited—Fortas 
Mayor Lapham’s proposal, und 
P.G.&E. would have received 
Hetch Hetchy output at Newa 
station in return for serving an 
city load of 200,000,000 kw! 
rendering the other services, b 
in his opinion and that of the | 
Dept., it failed to meet either th 
ter or the spirit” of the Raker act 
The controversy started in 


| when Ickes asked the Justice Dept 


bring suit to determine whether th 
city was living up to the terms of th 
Raker act in handling Hetch Hetch 
power. Passed by Congress in 1913 t 
give the city the right to use wat 


TRIPLE-THREAT MACHINE 


Newest equipment to enter the argu- 
ment between proponents and op- 
ponents of the moldboard plow 
(BW—Nov.27'43,p72) is a machine 
designed to cut, disk, and harrow in 


| one sweep. Drawn by a tractor, this 
| machine stirs up about 6 in. of soil 
| without turning it over. 
| blade maintains the depth while 


Alister 


curved arms revolve to scratch the s« 
and smash the clods. Built by Se: 


| man Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis., 


this three-purpose unit is being used 


| experimentally at Wheaton, III. 
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eT ei 


1O EMPLOYERS 


stions for over- 
coming fatigue should benefit 
your employees and aid in 
increasing their efficiency. 

On request, Metropolitan 


gladly send you enlarged 
on plant or 


These sugée 


will 
copies for posting 
office bulletin boards. 


his problem? 


@ When this fellow gets tired, his 
problem is simple: he just goes to 
sleep. But do you know what to do 
about ‘that tired feeling’? 


Surrose, for a minute, you think of 


your supply of bodily energy as a sort of 
savings account... 


DEPOSITS WITHDRAWALS 


You make deposits in the form of food 
which bodily processes convert into use- 
ful energy—aided by sleep, rest, sunshine, 
water, and fresh air. 


You withdraw energy from your ac- 
count every time you so much as lift a 
finger, every time you breathe. 


So long as you balance your energy 
account every 24 hours, you feel well and 
work efficiently. But if, day after day, 
you spend more energy than you replace, 
fatigue accumulates. You get “that tired 
feeling.” 

This is nature’s warning to do four 
things... 


I]. See your doctor. Chronic illnesses, 
such as tuberculosis or heart disease, 
can cause fatigue. So can poor eye- 
sight or hearing, foot disorders, faulty 
posture, bad eating habits. Since bad 
teeth may be a cause—see your den- 
tist, too, 


2. Accumulate more energy. Eat ade- 
quate meals at regular intervals, in- 
cluding a good breakfast. Try to get 
to bed an hour earlier. Seek extra sun- 
shine and fresh air. 


3. Withdraw less energy. Try to change 
habits and living conditions which 
waste energy. Plan ahead —“What 
your head does, your feet won’t have 
to.” Worry, tension, fear, and anger 
squander energy—control your emo- 
tions! Learn to relax!... 


3. Practice relaxing by deliberately let- 


ting stiff, tense muscles go limp, one 
by one. Use every odd moment to 
acquire this restful habit. 


There’s absorbing interest in your job 
if you look for it, and interest combats 
tension. After work take up a hobby 
sports, music, Victory Gardening, read 
ing, walking, just plain loafing — what- 
ever revives you most quickly. 


Today, it is a patriotic duty to make 
every ounce of energy count. You will 
find helpful suggestions about overcom 
ing fatigue in Metropolitan’s free book- 
let, “Fatigue—What to Do About “That 
Tired Feeling.’” 


COPYRIGHT 1944-— METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


Leroy A. Lincoln, 
PRESIDENT 


1 MADISON Avg., New York 10, N.Y. 


Court in 1940. Since that time, the 
controversy has dragged along under 
successive stays of injunction, the latest 
of which expired Aug. 28. 

In 1942, the situation was eased 
when the Hetch Hetchy power was sold 
by the city to Defense Plant Corp.’s 
Riverbank (Calif.) aluminum plant 
(BW—May2’42,p35), but this was shut 
down early in August, forcing the 
scramble to get a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for disposition of the power be- 
fore the Aug. 28 expiration of the 
injunction stay. 


arising on federal lands for electric gen- 
eration, the Raker act specifically pro- 
hibited the city from selling the power 
to any corporation or individual for sale 
or resale. On completion of its gen- 
erating plant in 1925, the city con- 
tracted with’ P.G.&E. for distribution 
of the entire Hetch Hetchy output. 

@ Injunction Expired—Ickes’ suit _re- 
sulted in issuance of an injunction 
(BW—Apr.16’38,p61) by Judge Roche 
in 1938, forbidding continuation of the 
city-P.G.&E. contract. It was appealed 
and upheld by the U. S. Supreme 


Polls Hit Stride 


Presidential year allows 
public opinion samplers to stry 
their stuff statistically, but it's 
not always an easy job. 


The arrival of September marks 
end of political shadow-boxing, 
ginning of the real fight betwe. 
Washington champ and the 
As the contestant 


Food & Agriculture Organization's Job Outlined 


Within a few days, President 
Roosevelt will submit to Congress the 
constitution of the Food & Agricul- 


ture Organization of the United Na- 


tions. 

The constitution, outlining the ob- 
jectives and functions of the pro- 
posed FAO, was written and ap- 
proved by the 44 representatives of 
the United Nations on the Interim 
Commission on Food & Agriculture 
set up by the Hot <r Food Con- 
ference (BW—May22’43,p51). 

@ Five-Year Tenure—The FAO will 
come into existence after 20 nations 
have approved its constitution and 
appropriated operating funds. (Initial 
budget estimates place the cost at 
$2,500,000 for the first year, and $5,- 
000,000 for four succeeding years.) 

The FAO will be given an initial 

five-year tenure, during which time 
no member nation may withdraw, 
but during which other nations may 
join. 
@ Permanent Link—Thus another 
link in the interlocking chain of 
postwar international organizations 
is being forged. The FAO will be 
the first of a permanent nature. 

The United Nations Relief & Re- 
habilitation Administration has solely 
transition-period duties. The Inter- 
national Monetary Fund and the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction 
& Development (BW —Jul.29’44, 
p17) are awaiting approval of United 
Nations’ legislatures. Other organiza- 
tions—to deal with postwar problems 
of air transport, toads, security, and a 
long line of other topics—are con- 
templated. 

@ Global Coordination—The respon- 
sibilities of the FAO, as outlined in 
its constitution, set the pitch for 
other proposed agencies which hope, 
by coordinating on a global scale the 
approach to basic economic prob- 
lems, to promote the conditions for a 
steady and substantial expansion of 


the world economy and eliminate 
some of the causes of international 
friction which eventuate in aggres- 
sion and war. 

© Objectives—The objectives of the 
FAO are: 


(1) To raise levels of nutrition and 
standards of living everywhere. 

(2) To secure higher efficiency in the 
production and distribution of all food 
and agricultural products. 

(3) To improve the condition of rural 
populations. 

(4) To contribute thus toward an ex- 
panding world economy. 


e@ Functions—The functions of the 
FAO are to be: 


(1) To collect and disseminate in- 
formation relating to nutrition, food, and 
agriculture. 

(2) To promote and, where appropri- 
ate, recommend national and _ interna- 
tional action with respect to: 

(a) Research relating to nutrition, 
food, and agriculture. 

(b) The improvement of education re- 
lating to nutritional and agricultural 
science and practice. 

(c) The conservation of natural re- 
sources. 

(d) The improvement of processing 
and marketing of farm products. 

(e) Adequate agricultural credit, na- 
tional and international. 

(f) The adoption of international 

policies on agricultural commodity ar- 
rangements. 
e@ Will Aid Bank—FAO’s scope in- 
cludes forestry, fisheries, and such 
nonfood agricultural products as fi- 
bers and oils. Rubber is not in- 
cluded. 

It will work closely with other ex- 
— or future international bodies. 

e Interim Commission was 
represented at the Bretton Woods 
monetary parleys, and the FAO will 
assist the International Bank for 
Reconstruction & Development to 
determme the merits of agriculture 
projects for which member coun- 
tries seek financial aid. 


challenger. 
swinging, they stimulate the activitic 
of the vote-polling organizations 
business it is to forecast electiv: 
sults. This year the calculations en. 
counter new hazards due to the physi. 
cal and mental upsets of war. 
@ How About Women?—What will be 
the effect of the soldier vote? Has the 
shift of workers from one state to an. 
other been sufficiently heavy to alte 
political complexions? To seit extent 
will the women’s vote dominate now 
that so many men are away to the wars? 

Proper weighting of these factors is 

difficult for the pencil men of any poll, 
is especially so for Dr. George Gallup's 
American Institute of Public Opinion 
because its surveys are on a statc-by- 
state basis. By a events and 
altering techniques, the Gallup statis 
ticians assert that they keep their prog. 
nostications on the beam. 
e Soldier Enigma—Most troublesome 
is the evaluation of the soldier vote. ‘lo 
the outsider this problem looked 100% 
hopeless when the wartime soldier vote 
law was passed last February. The act 
outlawed the pre-election polling of sol- 
diers and sailors. 

The Gallup boys saw that one com- 

ing, rushed into the field before the act 
went into effect and took samplings of 
soldier and sailor sentiment at home 
and overseas. (The result justified the 
Republicans’ worry over this vote since 
it showed a two-to-one preference for 
Roosevelt.) The trend determined in 
this way will be used in conjunction 
with known age factors to estimate the 
servicemen’s vote. 
@ Ration Books Checked—Equally up- 
setting were the migrations of workers 
and their families. Gallup measured 
this shift through a check of food 1:- 
tion books transferred from one place 
to another. However, this did not show 
how many had lived in the new location 
long enough to qualify as voters. That 
has to be determined by individual 
interviews. 

Another factor that must be mcas- 
ured by interviewers is the “turnout,” 
the probable number of the qualified 
who will take the trouble to go to the 
polls and vote. Workers, migrant and 
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40,000 FT. 


81% LESS OXYGEN 
THAN AT SEA LEVEL 


30,000 FI. 


70°% LESS OXYGEN 
THAN AT SEA LEVEL 


AiResearch Pressurized Cabin 
Controls make it possible. They promise 
anew kind of air travel postwar 


Tt carry heavier bomb loads faster and farther 
than ever before, the giant Superfortress flies the 
substratosphere route! Away up there—30,000 feet 
or more—where air is much too thin to sustain life 


without the aid of oxygen masks. 2 0,00 0 F T. 


It was too thin. Jt isn’t any more inside the Boeing 54% LESS OXYGEN 


P4 ° ° THAN AT SEA LEVEL 
B-29 Superfortress. In its pressurized cabin, 


AiResearch controls constantly keep the air pressure 
at a safe “low altitude.” And at the same time these 
controls maintain a comfortable flow of fresh air 
through the cabin. 

Here men can live and breathe as at home, without 
oxygen masks or heavy, cumbersome clothing ...with- 
out nausea or dizziness however high they fly. 


AiResearch engineers worked long and closely 
with Boeing and the Army Air Forces to perfect the be 
pressurized cabin. You’ll hear more about this mir- ae 
acle of air control. A military achievement vital now, ~~ : 7 r 5! 0, 0 0 0 FT e 
it will help make possible faster, smoother planes to ‘im, “collage 31% LESS OXYGEN 
speed postwar air travelers through the upper air in ’ THAN Al 
undreamed-of comfort. AiResearch Manufacturing 
Company, Los Angeles and Phoenix. 


Superfortresses carry AiResearch Cabin Pressure 
Regulating Systems * Engine Oil Cooling Systems 


DIVISION OF 
Engine Air Intercooling S$ e Supercharger 
THE GARRETT CORPORATION iis <  seeix toh fop 


Control Systems © Temperature Control Systems 


MOLECULAR 
DISTILLATION 


in high vacuum 


—the secret of this pure, low cost 
concentrate of vitamin = 


* 


otherwise, are apt to grow 
when they have a lot of n 
hence lack a compelling impul 
@ Men Outnumbered—Elemc 
Gallup study have been adjust 
greater percentage of womx 
Until the war, women cast 
42% and 45% of all ballots ir 
elections. By 1942 the perce: 
risen to 53; it has increased s: 
aS more men were drawn into 
ices, but Gallup statisticians < 
it has reached the reported 60 
trend is an advantage to Roos 
cording to Gallup studies, be« 
ladies lean toward the President 
vary poll showed that 53% 
women voters wanted a De: 
victory compared to 51% of t! 
Since the Gallup sampling 
every week, it registers prompi 
impact of military events on 
sentiment. Roosevelt stock soa 
each victory, inclines downwar 
nothing happens. An April po 


| tered a 58-to-42 preference for 


over Roosevelt in case the war 

by election day. The astute gent 

in the White House knows the 
cations as well as anyone, hence 

cent trip to the Pacific which « 
tized the fact that there will still b< 
war with Japan after Germany’s defeat 
@ Scientific Process—Present _ polling 
techniques get surprisingly accurate 1 
sults, represent the application 
scientific market research to the polit: 
cal field. In 1940 Gallup hit withi 
2.5% of the Roosevelt vote. Mos 
famous flop was that of the Literan 
Digest, which never lived down it 
1936 prediction that Landon would get 
56% of the vote and Roosevelt 44. Im 


— — | was based on 2,376,000 ballots. 
Some of the high-vacuum molecular stills which Business research analysts used the 


produce Vegol. Torkel Korling photograph. | incident to point out that numbers of 
| persons interviewed are less important 


VITAMIN E is acquiring stature. 
As new evidence appears, indicat- 
ing this vitamin’s true place in the 
picture, E is being incorporated in 
more and more multi-vitamin 
products. 

We believe that our Vegol (con- 
centrate of natural mixed tocopher- 
ols) is, by every comparison, the 
finest concentrate of vitamin E on 
the market. It is pure. It is bland. It 


is stable. It is unusually low in cost. 

The reason for this superiority is 
the method of production, DPI’s 
unique molecular distillation in 
high vacuum. This high-vacuum 
technique is also the secret of the 
leadership now enjoyed by DPI’s 
concentrates of vitamin A. 

When you begin to plan vitamin 
fortification for your products, you 
will find us ready and eager toserve. 


Distillation Products, Inc. 
Proncering Aigh-Vacuum Research 
755 Ridge Road West, Rochester 13, New York 
“Meadguanters for Ol - Soluble -Vitamins 
and High Vacuum Eguitment™ 


than being sure those polled represent 
important sections of the population. 
@ Cursed by Both Sides—Gallup is di 
rector of marketing research of the 
Young & Rubicam advertising agency. 
His institute has made many studies 
of consumer behavior and trends. His 
business connections are one reason for 
charges that his presidential poll is 
slanted in interpretation to favor Dewey. 
He gets just about as many accusations 
from Republicans that he has sold out 
to the Democrats. 

Gallup rivals in the national poll field 


| are Fortune, the magazine, and Cross 


ley, Inc., the business research organi- 
zation which is generally known for 
its samplings of radio listeners. Fortune 
releases the results of its poll to news 
papers free after they have been te- 
ported in its brother publication, Time. 
Gallup and Crossley sell their polls to 


newspapers, 
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Boom Cities Aided 


Congested wartime areas 
solve many problems with help 
of U.S. agency. Charleston is 
latest city given an O. K. 


When 46,000 war workers descended 

on Charleston, S. C., a peaceful city 
of 120,000, it became one of the coun- 
ty’s 18 most congested areas. One 
year ago its problems were taken up 
by the President’s Committee for Con- 
gested Production Areas, a little giant 
among federal agencies (BW—Nov.27 
'43,p28) that is so modest that it has 
put out only 22 publicity statements in 
16 months. 
eGets the Job Done—Today Charles- 
ton has set its house in such good order, 
with the help of coordinated federal, 
state, and local agencies, that the CCPA 
representative has moved on to another 
job. 
P When an area is designated by the 
CCPA as congested, a representative is 
sent there to study such problems as 
manpower, housing, food supplies, 
schools, transportation, water, sewage 
and garbage disposal, medical facilities, 
child care, and police protection. As 
soon as critical problems have been 
identified, CCPA calls on the proper 
authorities for help. 
e Other Agencies Help—This may be 
the Office of Price Administration and 
War Food Administration for more 
food, Office of Defense Transportation 
for buses, Petroleum Administration for 
War for fuel, the state health depart- 
ment, or a county committee. CCPA 
has the authority to demand action by 
a federal agency, but its success has been 
won by voluntary cooperation. 

Besides Charleston, five other areas 

aided since April, 1943, when CCPA 
started work, have been “graduated.” 
The cost has been about $500,000. First 
to meet minimum war standards were 
Portland, Me., and N rt, R. I., last 
November. Brunswick, Ga., and Pasca- 
goula, Miss., followed in February. In 
April, St. Mary’s County, Md., was pro- 
nounced fit. 
Too Many Visitors—Twelve areas re- 
main under CCPA’s wing: Puget Sound, 
Portland-Vancouver, San Francisco Bay, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, Beaumont- 
Orange, Tex. Mobile, allt Roads, 
Detroit, Knoxville, Muskegon, Mich., 
and Key West. 

In all areas, visitors still remain a 
problem. Idle visitors totaled 86,000 in 
Los Angeles in a survey of ten war cen- 
ters this spring. San Francisco had 
43.750, Seattle and Detroit 42,000 
épiece. Counting workers, the ten cities 
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YEW WARNER BLECTRIC 
(KE ADVAN 


“wring 
New Controller Eliminates f 
Hand Control 


lw Ingenious Warner Controller... Synchronizes 
Tractor Hydraulic Brakes and Trailer Electric 
Brakes so Foot Pedal Operates Them TOGETHER! 


ERFECTED — ready for delivery with Warner Electric Brake 

Systems — or for qui e-over on tractor-trailers now 
equipped with hydraulic brake and Warner Electric Brake 
combinations. The new Warner Controller—simple and com- 
pact — synchronizes the hydraulic brakes on the tractor with 
the Electric Brakes on the trailer. The tractor’s regular foot 
pedal operates both braking systems. This development 
creates smooth, foot-touch tractor-trailer braking under all 
conditions — eases driving strain —assures greater safety. 
The new Warner Controller has the same basic simplicity of 
Warner Electric Brakes themselves—world famous for easy in- 


stallation, and efficient, trouble-free performance. Get the bene- f 


fits of this great advancement now. 
. +. ~ See your Warner dealer about 
changing over your present equip- 
ment. Specify Warner Electric 
Brakes on all future trailer purchases. 


WARNER ELECTRIC BRAKE MFG. CO. 
BELOIT, WISCONSIN 


FOOT PEDAL PRESS 
CONTROLS BRAK 


Sein j 


TRACTOR esen 
r 


showed a population gain of 1,782,000. 
@ The Program—Charleston’s chief 
problems were food and restaurants, 
sewage disposal, housing, and transpor- 
tation. The Navy, which had increased 
its personnel there from 5,000 to 28,- 
000, leased buses to the city. The Na- 
tional Housing Agency programed dwell- 
ings. The state legislature passed a new 
law regulating septic tanks which, be- 
cause of rains and the 3-ft. ground 
water level, had been overflowing. ‘Tile 
scwers were laid. ‘The War Food Ad- 
ministration increased food supplies. 

Rice was the shortest food item in 
Charleston. A staple of more impor- 
tance than potatoes in the southern city, 
rice had become scarce when supplies 
were diverted to the Caribbean isla nds. 

WEA had allocated 85% of prewar 

rice purchases to all states, but Charles- 
ton was still short. The CCPA repre- 
sentative found that South Carolina’s 
Piedmont eats little rice compared with 
the Charleston coastal plain; with this 
fact to back him up, he persuaded WFA 
to ship carloads of rice to Charleston. 
e@ Navy Built Cafes—Restaurants were 
another problem. Charleston natives 
traditionally like to eat at home, hence 
cafeteria chains were not eager to ex- 
pand in an area that wouldn't support 
them in normal times. So the Navy 
built its own eating places, and other 
restaurants helped by serving longer 
hours. 

Butane gas in tanks and fuel oil for 
cooking and space heating were supplied 
in increased amounts by PAW. An ad- 
ditional ice plant was erected. 

Health conditions were pretty good. 

Mosquito control had already been 
achieved. 
@ Agency Has Small Staff—Coordinator 
of all these activities was J. Clark John- 
stone, a government trouble-shooter for 
the past eleven years, who also directed 
similar work in Brunswick, Ga. 

CCPA has only 50 men in the field— 
some of them former city managers, 
some lawyers, one a newspaper editor. 
Its Washington staff numbers 30, one of 
the smallest in the capital. Set up with 
Corrington Gill, former assistant WPA 
administrator, as director, the office is 
due to shut up shop Dec. 31 unless 
Congress extends its life. By that time, 
a dozen other cities will have been given 
help by .federal-state-local teamwork. 

During September Muskegon, Mich., 
is likely to be declared “decongested,” 
according to Leroy Peterson, area repre- 
sentative of CCPA. Muskegonites at- 
tribute much of his success since April 
to a slogan, whose psychological effect 
eased many an irritation caused by red 
tape, duplicate authority, or jealousy. 

“We'll take it to Peterson and see what 
he can do,” they’ve said. Usually Peter- 
son, who has called himself a glorified 


messenger boy, did something about it. 
e@ New Housing—Employment in Mus- 
kegon County rose from 14,500 to 
35,000 while the population increased 
from 94,500 to 107,000. Normally its 
vacant houses were only 2%, so the 
Federal Public Housing Authority had 
to be called in to build or convert dwell- 
ings, erect facilities for Mexican foundry 
workers, provide a Negro recreation cen- 
ter. CCPA found a Negro dentist and 
doctor. Peterson got Federal Works 
Agency money to increase hospital fa- 
cilities to 125 beds. When restaurants 
were losing workers because of wage ceil- 
ings, he got additional equipment and 
arranged closings on alternate days so 
eating facilities would balance. 

When an ice shortage developed in 
mid-August’s heat, Peterson got the ice 
companies to eliminate deliveries for 
luxury uses such as soda fountains while 


- he was securing a price increase from 


OPA so ice could be brought in from 
Grand Rapids. He got laundry ma- 
chines to take the place of lost workers, 
more tires and a pay boost for mechan- 
ics when bus services jammed. 
@ Cooperation Pays—Muskegon _ busi- 
ness and civic leaders are enthusiastic 
about the CCPA. This year Muske- 
gon’s industrial output jumped from 
$92,000,000 to $400,000,000. 
Chairman of the President’s Commit- 
tee for Congested Areas is Harold D. 
Smith, director of the Budget Bureau, 
a man carrying pvkrwos. . weight 
among other government — The 
six other members are: Under Secretary 
of War Robert P. Patterson; Under Sec- 
retary of the cad Ralph A. Bard; WPB 
Chairman Donald te Maj. Gen. 
Philip B. Fleming, Federal Works Ad- 
ministrator; Paul V. McNutt, director 
of the War Manpower Commission; 
and John B. Blandford, administrator 
of the National Housing Agency. 


Superbus on Way 


Aircraft influence may be 
felt in new Greyhound design, 
Consolidated Vultee and G. M 
to build six test models. 


Greyhound Bus Lines’ announ 

this week of plans for a postwar 
bus indicated the influence that tlic air. 
craft industry may exert on highway 
transportation. Consolidated Vultce Air. 
craft Corp. will build three experimen. 
tal models of the coaches in an effort to 
adapt the air-cooled aviation engine to 
the bus. 
e G.M. to Build Others—General \(o- 
tors, long-time builder of Greyhound 
buses, will construct three other experi- 
mental models which will be dicsel- 
powered and will follow body construc. 
tion methods recognized in the automo- 
tive industry. 

Raymond Loewy, industrial designer 

styled the new buses, which will be 
identical in exterior appearance and in- 
terior arrangement. He was aided by 
Greyhound engineers and by technical 
experts provided by the two manufac. 
turers. 
@ Road Tests Planned—If wartime pr- 
orities can be licked, Greyhound hopes 
the experimental models will be com- 
pleted early next year. Then will come 
exhaustive road tests to determine oper- 
ating costs and merits of the two types. 
Costs of the new coach have not been 
revealed. The present highway stream- 
liner costs about $22,000. 

Many aircraft companies have been 
casting about for answers to conversion 
to civilian products, and Consolidated 
Vultee was revealed recently as eying 
the lucrative bus field (BW —Jul.8'44, 


An artist’s conception of Greyhound’s proposed superbus illustrates its 
unbroken streamlined contours and the arrangement of its two passenger decks. 
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Who's a Hussy? 


UT, TUT, MABEL! Don’t you get your 
dander up. 


Being an actress in the gay nineties 
wasn’t supposed to be a dignified occupa- 
tion for so-called dignified young ladies. 


Folks looked askance at anything un- 
usual, then. They even said men who 
had “female secretaries” were “just 
scandalous”! 


During this period “Comics” were 
published in color for the first time. It 
took a while fot many folks to get used 
to them 


Today “The Comics” are acknowl- 
edged as a new and basic educational 
force. Their “picture story” technique is 
used in training aviators in the Army Air 
Force, to teach grammar to school chil- 
dren and The Bible in classes across the 
country 


And the comics ate read by over 80% 
of all adults! 


Folks know now, what tremendous 
sales power there is in merely publishing 


an advertisement “next to”’a picture 
starring such popular and beloved Amer- 
ican characters as “Tillie the Toiler’’, 
“Jiggs and Maggie” and “The Katzen- 
jammer Kids” to mention but a few of 
the appealing personalities found in 
Puck-The Comic Weekly. 


This publication is distributed to more 
than 6,000,000 families through 15 great 
Sunday newspapers from coast to coast. 


It’s read by over 20,000,000 people— 
men, women and children. 


It blankets the great industrial areas 
and most prosperous markets of America, 
giving your advertising a “readership- 

-dollar”’ that is little short of amazing! 
And how could it deliver less when Puck 
permits no more than one advertisement 
per page? 

Today, smart business executives with 
an eye to increasing sales, are calling or 
writing Puck-The Comic Weekly, 959 
Eighth Avenue, New York 19, N.Y., or 
Hearst Building, Chicago 6, Ill., for more 
information. 


The bdverlisers 


Following ore the names of 
the manufacturers whose 
advertising has appeared in 
Puck during the last year. The 
majority have run consistent 
schedules—year after year 


Baver & Black Ltd. 

Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Walter J. Black, Inc. 
Bristol-Myers Company 
Chesebrough Mfg. Co. Consolidated 
Chrysler Corporation 

The Coca-Cola Company 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
Corning Glass Works 

The Cudahy Packing Co. 

Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., Inc. 
Doughnut Corp. of America 
Eversharp, Inc. 

Frank H. Fleer Corp. 

F. W. Fitch Company 

General Electric Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

A. C. Gilbert Co. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co. 

The Grove Laboratories, Inc. 
Geo. A. Hormel & Company 
International Cellucotton Products Co, 
The Andrew Jergens Company 
“The ‘Junket’ Folks" 

(Chr. Hansen's Laboratory, Inc.) 
Lambert Pharmacal Company 
Lamont, Corliss & Company 
Thomas Leeming & Co., Inc. 
lever Brothers Company 
The Lionel Corporation 
Maybelline Company 
The Mennen Company 
Pepsi-Cola Company 
The Pepsodent Co. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

The Quaker Oats Co. 
Ralston Purina Co. 

R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co. 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

Swift & Company 

Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp.) 
Unicorn Press 

U. S. Army Recruiting Service 
Van Camp's, Inc. 

Wilson Chemical Co., Inc. 
William H. Wise & Co., Inc. 


p26). Besides the air-cooled aviation en- 
ine, Consolidated Vultee hopes_ to 
Seine to highway transportation many 
wartime developments of airplane con- 
struction. 

@ Larger Capacity—The new coach will 
scat 51 passengers, ten more than can 
be accommodated in the most modern 
buses of the present Greyhound fleet. 
The seats are arranged in three com- 
partments under a plan which produces 
30% more floor area for passengers 
than in a bus of conventional prewar 
design, with only a slight increase in 
height. The compartments accommo- 
date 17, 21, and 13.passengers, respec- 
tively. 

Toilet facilities are provided, and one 
of the compartments can be used as a 
sleeper, or as a buffet and smoking 
lounge. Light express and baggage also 
may be carried in this compartment, 
although. passengers’ luggage is to be 
packed in lockers that mir be in the 
body walls. 

@ An Easier Ride—Wider seats, deeper 
cushions, and more leg room are pro- 


vided. A new method of shock absorp- 
tion is expected to o a better ride. 
Air conditioning will include tempera- 
ture and humidity control. Window 
areas will be larger. A central doorway 
and interior areaway give access to the 
compartments. 

For several months, Greyhound engi- 

neers have studied a full-size wooden 
mockup of the bus body to perfect the 
interior arrangements. 
@ Demountable Engine—Another inno- 
vation is the development of a de- 
mountable rear-end engine assembly. 
Mounted on a double set of axles, each 
with dual wheels, this engine assembly 
may be detached for maintenance and 
repair. A replacement power plant will 
keep the body in service. Designers 
claim the demountable unit will do 
away with engine noise as well as vi- 
bration. 

The driver also gets a break. To 
permit a wider range of view, his section 
is almost surrounded by transparent 
plastics. Controls and instruments are 
rearranged for simplicity. 


Tax Row Studied 


Alabama sales tax on war 
plants is protested by federal 
government. Question hinges on 
interpretation of court rulin< 


A rift between Alabama and th 
eral government over the state’s 
to collect sales and use taxes on | 
ble property of war contractors has 
partially solved in War Dept. 
ences, but Alabama _representat 
maintain there are still ticklish prob. 
lems to be faced. The controversy is 
being watched closely by a numbc: of 
other states having similar taxes 
e@ Tax Mounts Up—Alabama has col- 
lected hundreds of thousands of dollars 
from contractors on the basis of a Su- 
preme Court decision that building 
materials used by government con- 
tractors are subject to state taxation 
The state interpreted the decision to 


NEW METHODS IN OLD PLACES 


Along with destruction, war spreads the use of new 
methods and of new equipment—a factor that is promis 
ing to change the postwar economic picture. In rural 
Normandy, a portable G. I. sawmill (above) delights 
farmers with its speed and efficiency; in India a mass 
of damaged engines (left) is rebuilt under Army and 
General Motors supervision by natives (below) whose 
newly acquired skills may influence India’s future. 
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Y ov are not left to cool your 


J heels in the outer office 
when you come to do 
isiness with Bristol Brass. For 
ristol executives do net waste 
bur time any more than their 
W...0r any more than man- 
burs in the mill. So you’re never 
ld here that: “You'll have to 
it.” You either see your man 
ight away, or you’re told exactly 
hen you can see him. And when 
ou do, there is no time lost 


in getting down to brass tacks, 

This is no wartime innovation 
at Bristol. It’s been this way for 
nearly a century. Bristol’s phi- 
losophy has always been that a 
compact, uninflated organization 
. .. accustomed to move and 
think fast, without hindrance of 
buck-passing formality . . . can 
get more done, get it done faster, 
and more accurately. 

It’s a lot easier, more satisfac- 


tory, and more enjoyable to do 


business this way ...as our good 
friends of long standing all agree. 
And what’s more, it’s the surest 
preventive known against ele- 
phantiasis of the ego, and hard- 
ening of the arteries of the brain. 


\ a 


She BRISTOL BRASS 


CORPORATION 
Makers of Brass since 1850 + Bristol, Conn. 


* BUY BONDS TO BUY BRASS FOR BULLETS x 


include tangible, working property of 
the contractors, such as trucks, piping, 
and industrial tools. Collection of a 2% 
tax on these items recently was ques- 
tioned in a federal directive which held 
that such taxes should not be collected 
on any property not considered a direct 
building material. 

@ Levy on Aircraft Units—For the basis 
of argument, the case of the Bechtol- 
McCone Corp. aircraft modification 
plant was taken. Specifically, air-condi- 
tioning units were involved, with the 
state taxing each unit installed in B-29 
Superfortresses as a “building material” 
while the government contended units 
were not taxable inasmuch as the air- 
conditioning units are not essential to 
the actual manufacture and operation of 
the plane. 

The state estimates that it has col- 
lected between $2,500,000 and $4,000,- 
000 from war contractors. Alabama offi- 
cials, fearing the possibility of refunds 
to contractors and subcontractors, have 
warned that a tax rebate to the contrac- 
tors would cause a heavy drain on the 
school, health, and agricultural funds of 
the state. 
eU. S. Refunds, Too—State revenue 
officials pointed out, however, that re- 
funds to contractors and subcontractors 
necessarily would mean that these busi- 
nesses would have to refund additional 
excess costs to the government, and 
would disrupt payments which have 
been made between contractors and 
subcontractors. 

Indicative that War Dept. officials in 
Washington see somewhat eye-to-eye 
with the state on this point was the 
report from Alabama representatives at 
the Capital conferences that the federal 
conferees have been “cooperative, will- 
ing to meet us more than Ahalf-way.” 


AIRBORNE CANOES 


Droppable gasoline tanks that in- 
crease the cruising range of fighter 
planes are serving a dual purpose in 
the South Pacific. The natives use 


Be 


Keystone to Sell 


Philadelphia to have only 
one telephone company as Bell 
gets final O. K. for purchase of 
competing service. 


The Pennsylvania Public Utility 
Commission has finally granted ap- 
roval for the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Remeylvania to purchase the te 
properties of the Keystone Telephone 
Co. of Philadelphia. 

Another move expected shortly in the 

long controversy over Keystone (BW— 
Feb.15'41,p60) is the approval of the 
New Jersey Public Utilities Commission 
for the purchase of two Keystone affil- 
iates in the southern part of that state 
by the New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. 
The sales will eliminate a situation 
which saw Philadelphia and its environs 
as the only ‘major city in the country 
with two-company telephone service. 
The services have been competing for 
44 years. 
e Service Duplicated—Of the 13,000 
Keystone subscribers in Philadelphia, 
with 45,000 telephones, 93% had Bell 
Service also. The Camden & Atlantic 
Telephone Co. and the Eastern Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. have another 
5,000 subscribers. 

Bell of Pennsylvania will pay $13,- 
431,454 for the Philadelphia properties, 
partly in cash and partly by assumption 
of $9,295,000 of Keystone bonds. 

@ Delay Is Expected—Actual consolida- 
tion of the properties must await avail- 
ability of materials. Until then, both 
companies will operate independently 
with their own employees and will re- 


them for canoes. Salvaged from the 
surf, these discarded belly tanks are 
cut open to provide a cockpit and 
fitted with outriggers. The result is 
a streamlined seaworthy craft that 
greatly resembles an Eskimo kayak. 


tain their own tariffs. Whe: the , 
panies consolidate, the K: 
ployees will be added to Be! 
full pension benefits. 

For one reason or another, con; 
tion of the system stalled s:\ce jt, 
first broached in 1934. Ser us ef 
were started again in 1941 whey 
Federal Communications C. :)1p; 
gave permission to New Jers: Be! 
buy out the holding company yi 
controlled Keystone. The p: 
to divide the properties betwcen 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania Bell 
tems. 

@ Protests Died Down—P) adel, 
businessmen protested at FCC |, 


ings not only that their rates would 
raised but also that the municipal » 
ernment, the largest user of keyst, 
facilities, would be forced to pay m 
higher tariffs under the reorganizatig 
After most of the protests vw 
dropped, FCC gave its permission § 
the consolidation, and it was then 
to the state utility board. 

Hearings dragged on until last Ff 

ruary, with most of the protests comi 
from the city’s Assn. of Retail Dn 
gists and from neighboring smal 
—— which have police alarm 
tems hooked into Keystone. ‘The dry 
gists protested against the eliminati 
of the flat-rate service to busine 
which was $9.50 a month for a pri 
line and $3.50 for a four-party line 
an unlimited number of calls. 
@ Rate Revision—Bell engineers ted 
fied that its rate would be about 
a call up to 400 and 3¢ a call a 
400. Under the consolidation, Ré 
claims, one-third of Keystone patro 
would pay increased rates and tw 
thirds reduced rates. 

Keystone’s stockholders voted §4,() 
to 652 to sell the company to Bell ; 
June, 1943, under a plan by whic 
holders of the $3 preference sto 
would be paid about $57 a share a 
the holders of the $4 preference stod 
$76 a share. This did not apply to holi 
ings of the Imperial Securities C 
which controls most of the stock. 


RAIL FARE RECEIPTS ORDERED 


Pending an appeal of a federal cout 
decision that Interstate Commer 
Commission authority has precedence 
over state regulation of intrastate pa 
senger rates (BW—Aug.19’44,p28), Al: 
bama’s Public Service Commission ha 
ordered railroads to give all intrastat 
passengers receipts for tickets bought. 
This action was ordered, effective 
Aug. 15, when rates were raised from 
1.65¢ to 2.2¢ a mile under an ICC 
order, in order to permit travelers t 
recover the difference in fares if the 
U. S. Supreme Court rules in favor of 
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" glad tO tell you 


cut personne 


HE words above are typical. Em- 
ployers like Honesty Engineering 
because it helps reduce the personnel 
losses that hurt most —losses of those 


’ trained and trusted employees who 


“didn’t mean to steal’? but did. Case 
studies show that this unique Personnel- 
Protection Plan, developed and pio- 
neered by the U.S. F. & G., has reduced 
substantially the number of men and 
women discharged for dishonesty. 

The Personnel-Protection Plan not only 
insures you against financial loss through 
employee dishonesty but: (1) discloses 


Report No. 6 on 
HONESTY ENGINEERING 
—a new ideain 
Personnel Relations 


now it helped 
losses" F 


undesirable personnel and _ prevents 
waste in training; (2) applies tested 
methods that keep good employees from 
going wrong; (3) helps employers elimi- 
nate leaks, pitfalls and careless acts that 
may lead to employee dishonesty. 
Whether you employ 10 or 10,000 peo- 
ple, your U.S. F. & G. agent will be glad 
to show you how this plan helps you 
keep employees by keeping them honest. 
Consult him today. 
Branch Offices in 43 Cities 
Agents Everywhere Handling all Forms 
of Bonding and Casualty Insurance 


U.S. KF &G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate: 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker as you ter would your doctor or lawyer 


"*,..and What Do | Get? > 


Squawks that split your eardrums! 
In the morning yt a million let- 
ters by hand and the boys are mad if 
they don’t get their mail in nothing 
flat. They must think I’ve got a 
hundred hands.” 


No Wonder Johnny Gripes! 


His is a big job that calls for experience, 
competent supervision and modern 
mail-handling systems and machines. 
Plan a modern, postwar UC-equipped 
mailroom now—our specialists will 
gladly help you. It’s the accepted way 
to insure speedy, accurate, pro 
handling of your mail . . . of putting 
your mailroom on a par with your 
other departments. 


q “in the Afternoon 

I do the same thing all over again 
besides taking care of the outgoing 
mail. And is that a honey of a job in 
this outfit! It all comes through in the 
last half hour and there isn’t an auto- 
matic machine in the joint! Sealing, 
weighing, stamping—everything done 
by hand. I’m disgusted.” 


Metered Mail Systems . . . Postal and Parcel Post Scales . . . Letter Openers . . . Envelope 
Sealers ...Multipost Stamp Affixers ... Mailroom Equipment. (Many Units available.) 


MMERCIAL 
NTROLS 


CORPORATION 


Buy Extra War Bonds 


BRANCHES AND AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


an appeal by the states . 
Tennessee, and Kentucky 
judge court decision in | 
holding the ICC rate ord 
Tennessee’s Railroad & 
ties Commission also has 
steps toward demanding is 
ceipts or duplicate tickets 
railroads to show cause why 
not be required to do so. © 
The Kentucky Railroad ¢ 
while joining the other st 
appeal, did not follow their 
ticket receipt procedure, alt! 
commission pointed out that a pur 
has the right to demand a 


| any time, 


Spurns U. S. Fun 


Colorado turns down ; 
for vocational training progr: 
State will lose $39,000, bu 
claims it can do a better job, 


The federal government annw 

provides more than $700,000, 
grants-in-aid for state services, such 
educational and vocational training 
blind and other handicapped per 
This enables Washington to keep 
firm grip on state standards of sen 
and administration. 
e@ Breaks Agreement—State _politici 
frequently have advocated cutting § 
bonds of grants-in-aid, but until | 
week none had done more than t 
about it. 

Then the Colorado Board of Vo 

tional Education announced that it} 
canceled the cooperative agreement | 
der which it receives federal funds 
help retrain handicapped persons ! 
jobs. Henceforth Colorado will 
alone. The state legislature has 4 
propriated $17,050 annually for t 
training, and formerly the federal 
ernment matched the funds 50-50. 5 
under the present law the contributi 
is about 70-30, and Colorado stands 
lose nearly $39,000 a year in fede 
aid. 
@ Reason for Disagreement—Ostersi) 
cause of the break was that federal rez 
lations demand that the training dir 
tor be a full-time employee and that} 
be given a free hand. The board wi 
that this rule superseded its authori 
It contends that it will be able to 
habilitate 110re persons on its 0V 
through an arrangement for courses 
Colorado high schools. 

Welfare groups disagreed with thi 
claim, and the Colorado chapter of ti¥ 
American Federation for the Physical 
Handicapped has asked Congress 
investigate the state’s action. 
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fuel Diverted 


Special purpose coal is 
made available to steel plants 
and byproduct users. Mining lag 
in Districts 7 and 8 is cited. 


Industrial users and electric power 
jants will bear the brunt of an order 
issued last week by the Solid Fuels Ad- 
ministration for War. 

Under the order 1,680,000 tons of 
high-grade, special purpose coal will be 
diverted at the mine from steam gen- 
eating customers to steel plants and 
byproduct users who must have the best 
coal obtainable. The program is aimed 
at bringing steel plants up to 30 days’ 
reserve supply by Jan. 1. 
eStockpiles May Shrink—The diver- 
sions, at the rate of 420,000 tons 
monthly, are due to the failure of mines 
in Districts 7 and 8, in the heart of the 
Appalachian field, to get their produc- 
tion up to demand for the superlative 
coals mined there (BW—Jul.22’44,p28). 

Some of the diversions may come out 
of the domestic supply: for deliveries of 
these coals for civilian consumption 


FOR NEATER HIGHWAYS 


Engineers of Willamette Hyster Co., 
Portland, Ore., examine a crude model 
of the firm’s newest highway mainte- 
nance machine which clears roadside 
ditches—on the fly. Its business end 
is a drag scoop that dredges up and 
collects the debris. The boom and rig- 
ging are designed for mounting on a 
truck which tows the scoop and picks 
up its collections. Developed primarily 


as a postwar item, the machine is | 


called the Hystevator. 
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select the right jack for... 


USEFUL TABLE OF BUDA JACKS 


Ball Bear 
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Automatic 
Lowering 
Jack 


All lifting jobs made necessary by reconversion— 
maintenance—construction or production can be 
done easier, quicker and safer by using sturdy, re- 
liable BUDA Jacks. Mechanical and Hydraulic 
models range in sizes up to 200,000 lbs. lift. Select 
the correct jack from the BUDA Jack pocket man- 
ual: sent upon request. 


15433 Commercial Ave. 
HARVEY (Chicago Suburb) ILLINOIS 


have been cut to 90% of 1943 

ies, but most of it probably y 

off stockpiles of utilities and ; 
dustrial users. 

@No_ Replacement—Utilitic 
about 80 days’ supply of bit 

coal on a nationwide basis, ha 

the minimum normal stocks e1 

by SFAW’s Regulation 10, its kpi 
ing order. Other industrial usc:., y} 
as a class rate below both electric plan 
and special purpose users, with day 
stocks, have almost three times the no; 
mal minimum aimed at in Regulation 


THE AVERAGE MAN 
GETS A BREAK 


lt was not until life insurance and actuarial 
science came that the man of moderate income 
found the answer to a want as old as civilization 
—a way within his means to protect his family 
in the event of his early death. 


st 


Our representative can show you 10. 


how much can be provided for so To keep its replacement direc 
little. which distort normal coal distri 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 
HOME OFFICE 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


And You'll Use Electric Lamps... 


without Wires! 


E WONDERS OF TOMORROW will owe 
"Eeondl to precision as we know it 
today. Precision will build the wire-less 
electric lamps for the homes of tomorrow; 

ision will build the concealed high 
Requeney radio units that light them. 


Without precision on a mass- uc- 
tion, low-cost basis, few would be able 
to enjoy the conveniences to come. But 
that basis has been made possible by 
what we have learned about precision- 
production in the last thirty years and 
the split-hair techniques mechani 
war has demanded of us. 


Like many producers for the war 
effort, we have completed the initial 
phase of our war program. To a limited 
extent, adjustments now make it pos- 
sible to invite inquiries for production 
of precision parts for future delivery. 


(Below) A few of the many 
thousands of our precision 
parts that help “Keep em 
flying and fighting.” ESTABLISHED 1011 


Let's all back the attack—buy EXTRA War Bonds. 


=am ERICSSON ( 


SCREW MACHINE 
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channels to a painful degree, at a 
mum, SFAW probably will not 1: 
the diverted special purpose coal 
merely reduce the oversize stockpi\ 


Big Cherry Crop 

It was harvested with aid 
of vacationers, prisoners of war, 
and youths. Civilians will get a 
larger share this year. 


Despite shortages of pickers in some 
regions and a late drought, a bumper 
crop of sour cherries was harvested in 
Michigan, New York, Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania, and the other producing 
states. 
® More for Civilians—The armed forces 
and lend-lease are heavy users of chier- 
ries, taking 100% of the average pro- 
duction for 1942 and 1943, but since 
crops were short in those two years, 
this year’s big harvest will assure larger 
slices of cherry pies for civilians. 

Preseason forecasts of a 224,000,000- 

lb. harvest appear to be borne out by 
late estimates as the season closed in 
August. First-place Michigan came 
through with more than 100,000,000 
lb., two-thirds coming from the famous 
Traverse City cherry area. 
@ Vacation Plus Work—Fearing a short- 
age of pickers, the Traverse City region 
began advertising the idea of working 
vacations, and as a result many tourists 
took advantage of the opportunity to 
get an extra gasoline allotment to travel 
to the orchard playgrounds. Prisoners 
of war also were brought in to work in 
the orchards and canneries, and youths 
were recruited, too. Altogether, more 
than 20,000 pickers were assembled, and 
the crop was saved. 

New York state had a good crop, 
coming close to 40,000,000 Ib., and 
Door County, Wisconsin’s principal 
producing area, had the best yield since 
1941. Door’s crop, estimated at 26,- 
500,000 Ib. compared with only 
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oo LEADERS IN POSTWAR PLANNING © & O 


POST-WAR PUBLIC WORKS “BRIDGE” 


EMERGENCY PUBLIC WORKS COMMISSION IN CO-OPERATION 
WITH MASSACHUSETTS STATE PLANNING BOARD 
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FULL EMPLOYMENT 
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Massachusetts Appropriates ‘1,000,000 to Blueprint 


$20,000,000 BUILDING PROGRAM 


In a nation forced by war it is a structure built of actual projects 
to put off highway improve- determined by an overall State point of 
ments; postpone the necessary view. These jobs can be put out for bids 
increase in industrial, institu- | within 60 days, quickly enough to permit 
tional, business and residen- adequate, effective planning for aad em- 
tial facilities; and lay aside ployment of all required labor. 

needed improvements to water, sewer and Such a “shock absorber” plan should be an 
recreational services, Massachusetts comes inspiration to the residents of every State, 
to the fore with a far -sighted ns city and community in America. Get your 
postwar institutional building program: plans for civic, industrial and residential 
The situation as Massachusetts sees it is building started now, so that approximate- 
graphically illustrated by the public works ly 10 million craftsmen in the related build- 
“bridge” plan shown above. This bridge is ing industries can help bridge the gap to 
not a dream of architects and engineers— peacetime progress throughout America. 


\ Hall Nichols, Secretary and Chief Engineer, Massachusetts Emergency 
Public Works Commission, says: "When our boys and girls come bac k 
from wer, and when millions are laid off as war production ceases 
they are going to want jobs, real worthwhile jobs. ey are counting 
on us back bome to see that real jobs are provided. We bave a solemn 
obligation to preserve bere the free ways of life for which they are 
fighting and dying, We must not, we cannot fail them.” 


Prospective typical institutional Ui 


building “ready -to-go” in the 
Massachusetts postwar program. YOUNGSTOWN, 1, OHIO 
SUBSIDIARY OF REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Steel Building Products 


Giving your Uncle a lift! 


Chow! 


In slang, or in the more polite terms of any language you can name, people 
are hungry. And your government is determined that none shall want. 

This year, America’s breadbasket must contain astronomical quantities of 
things like 57 billion quarts of milk, 14 billion pounds of pork, 57 billion eggs. 
Where does all this food go? 


75% for the home folks—that’s equal to our total prewar supply! 


13% for our armed forces—our fighters need 114 times as much food as 
they ate at home. 


10% for our fighting allies—every battle they win shortens the war, saves 
American lives. 


2% for our good neighbors—outlying U. S. territories, too . . . largely in 


exchange for precious war materials that our armed forces must have. 


Will we make the grade? Yes, for two reasons. First, the farmer is produc- 
ing more than ever. Second, the food processing industry has completely 
revamped its technology. Old methods of batch-lot food production have been 
replaced by continuous-processing methods. And this, with a shortage of labor. 


How come? Mechanization, throughout . . . the use of overhead hoists and 
cranes (many of them produced by R & M) to speed handling through every 
process. 

Do you want to save production time, reduce worker effort, spread avail- 
able manpower? Help with such problems or with those of electric motor 
application, ventilation, pumping, or converting machines to direct drive is 
yours for the asking. Write us! We'll do our best. Address: Robbins & Myers, 


Inc., Springfield, Ohio. In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Brantford, Ontario. 


ROBBINS « MY 


FOUNDED 18 7 


ERS, Inc. « 


MOTORS - HOISTS - CRANES - MACHINE DRIVES - FANS - MOYNO PUMPS 


oe, 


i hi te 


a 4,000,000-Ib. crop yield ji 
@ Heat Causes Loss—Excessiycly jy, 
weather during first two wecks of 
vest dried up the fruit, and aj 
4,000,000 Ib. were lost. About 3.54 
youths were recruited in W 
and upper Michigan, but they ye, 
unable to cope with the huge 
job. But 2,000 Jamaicans, Barbadian: 
and Mexicans, who had come to 4 
Midwest under contract with veectabj; 
canners, helped save the crop. 

In Pennsylvania, the cherry crop 
14,000,000 Ib. larger than last y: 


Wa 


is 


Blow to Fertilizers 


Ammonium nitrate supply 
shunted back to munitions, so 
farms lose 17,000 tons of vital 
nitrogen every month. 


When increased needs for munition 
halted deliveries of ammonium nitrate 
to the fertilizer industry Sept. 1, the 
supply of nitrogen available for fertil- 
izers was reduced by about 20%. 

Cannon and crops eat up the same 
chemicals. Result is that nitrogenous 
fertilizer will be scarce as long as the war 
in Europe continues to take 17,000 tons 
of nitrogen a month that have been 
going onto U.S. farmlands. 

@ Manpower Is Scarce—The end of hos- 
tilities in Europe won’t be a guarantec 
that farmers will get more nitrogen 
Even if the Army should turn back as 
much as 25,000 tons a month, the fer 
tilizer industry hasn’t the manpower to 
absorb it. Manufacturers are bitter be 
cause the War Manpower Commission 
has done little to help them get or keep 
men. 

Distribution is another problem 
Trucks, as well as drivers, are scarce 
Since most farmers don’t buy fertilizer 
until spring, WPB’s nitrogen men hope 
the current shortages will scare farmers 
into buying now—thus spreading distri 
bution over more months and utilizing 
barns for storage. 

@ No Rise in Imports—Imports from 
Chile during the fertilizer year ended 
June 30 were about 96,000 tons of 
nitrogen, compared with 110,000 tons 
brought in duty-free from Canada’s 
synthetic plants. Neither of these 
totals is likely to be increased this year. 
Until the ammonium nitrate was cut, 
predictions for the 1944-45 fertilizer 
year, made with the knowledge that war 
might upset them, had been for another 
big year like the twelve months that 
ended June 30 when 12,000,000 tons 
were spread on fields, compared with 
9,500,000 tons in the prewar calendar 
year of 1941 (BW—Jun.10’44,p38). 
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Long before De Soto explored this 
region, Gulf South Indians hand- 


produced pottery of unusual 


design, identifying their tribes 


.+. for example, this terrapin vessel. 


Today, however, "made in the Gulf This terrapin vessel, found 
in a Gulf South burial pit, stands 


4% inches high and is nearly 
5 Inches long. . . . It was molded 
of native Gulf South clay, 


South" is the unseen stamp on a 


great outflow of war materials for the 


fired and engraved by hand. 


Allies....And loyal workmen and dependable 
natural gas fuel furnish the energy 
for production. The Gulf South 


is united for Victory. 


ITS RESOURCES, XX 
ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION 
ARE ALL DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission company dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throwghout the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Maoil received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Meil received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe. New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jack Miss. 


AVIATION 


Air Route Fight 


West Coast cities to vie 
for Honolulu service. Hearings 
to weed out applicants will be 


held by CAB on Sept. 5. 


CREATIVE 
Part or Product 


METAL 
te ronwer WORK 


Sewice NOW! 


Our Creative Engineering and 
daily, on-contract, manufac- 
turing experience are offered 
for improving parts or prod- 
ucts and pre-estimating costs 
quickly, in anticipation of a 
probable, earlier Peace in 
Europe. 


| 


Before Pearl Harbor, big Pai 
can clippers winged their way f 
Francisco to Honolulu in abo. j 
hours. But it was not until Avz, 19 
1941, that Los Angeles could se: | pas. 
sengers and freight to Hawaii f: \:y its 
own terminal. At that time t 
was made a stop on Pan America 
Francisco to New Zealand rout 
@ Not Satisfied—Los Angeles, 
isn’t so much farther from Hi 
(Honolulu is 2,392-mi. from San |’rap. 
cisco, 2,557 mi. from Los Angeles, and 
2,678 mi. from Seattle), wants direct ait 
service. 

The whole matter will come to 4 


\merj. 
1 San 


hich 


While the chamber of commerce of luly 


neither city will admit it, the traditional 
rivalry between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles has flared anew over postwar air 
routes to Hawaii. Just as soon as the 
war with Japan is over, each of these 
California cities wants to be the Pacific 


i irements 
Why not outline your requirem 
or on for our booklet, When the 
Shooting Stops.” Address me per- 
sonnally, over your executive sig- 


nature. 
Joseph J. Cheney 
President 


19 HOWARD ST. aono.33 BUFFALO 6, N. Y. 


Sheed 


WITH A BACK OF STEEL 


Makes Light Work 
Out of Tough Sweeping Jobs 


Steel back of Speed Sweep brushes is the 
basis of unique construction for faster, easier, 
better sweeping. Block is 4% usual size ~ easier 
to handle. Tufts of longer, better fibres are 
more compact — provide “spring and snap” 
action. Handle instantly adjustable to height 
of sweeper — reduces fatigue and strain. 
Speed Sweep brushes are built to outlast 
ordinary brushes 3 to 1. 
FULLY GUARANTEED 

Since Pearl Harbor Speed Sweep brushes 
have proved their superiority in many thous- 
ands of factories under varied conditions. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed to meet 
your requirements. Prompt shipment on 
AA-5 or higher priority rating. Write for 
styles, sizes, and prices today. 


| M Milwaukee Dustless 


BRUSH COMPANY 


534 N. 22nd St.. Milwaukee 3, Wis 


Coast’s No. 1 terminus for Honolulu 
air service. 


attle chambers of commerce, too, vision 
their cities as important jumping off 
laces, not only for the Hawaiian Is- 
sa but also for the Orient. This is 
particularly. true of Seattle. 


PRODUCE BY AIR 


The first planeload of produce flown 
from coast to coast arrives at New 
York without the fanfare befitting its 
climax to more than a year’s research 
into transportation of perishable foods 
economically by air. This practical 
demonstration of a new postwar pros- 
pect for cargo planes was staged jointly 
last week by United Air Lines, the A. 
& P. food chain, and Detroit’s Wayne 
University. Included in the three-ton 
experimental cargo of some 75 items 
were West Coast seafoods, Colorado 
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~@ Other Contenders—Portland and Se- 


head Sept. 5 when the Civil Aeron 
Board in Washington, D. C., receive 
the applications for certificates of 
necessity from six companies which wish 
to carry passengers, freight, and mai! be- 
tween West Coast ports and Honolulu, 
@ Six Applicants—The companies and 
their proposals are: 

(1) Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., which plans 


fish, garden produce and semitropical 


‘fruits from California, Oregon, and 


Washington—naturally ripened. Al 
though landed without ceremony, 
these foods received their applause 
when served to produce, transporta 
tion, and editorial experts at the Wal 
dorf-Astoria Hotel—only 24 hours 
after being harvested 3,000 mi. away. 
Behind the experiment is Wayne's 
Air Cargo Research Foundation 
(BW —Apr.1’44,p21), founded by Col. 
Edward S. Evans, Detroit industrial- 
ist, who is primarily interested in 
cargo-handling machinery. 
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2 ses UNLIMITE 


; see am i: 
1 _—— =e Bee 


* 


FOR ENGINEERS 


A COLOR FILM IN SOUND 


The fast-moving action, interesting color, and concise _ others have solved electrical control problems by the 
description in ‘Uses Unlimited” show how Micro use of Micro Switches. 
Switches ate made, and how they are being used by — {ses Unlimited” is available to industrial groups, 
production and design engineers throughout industry technical societies, training classes, schools and col- 
to control everything from sensitive, precise instru- leges. Size: 16 mm. Length: 40 minutes. 
ments and office equipment to heavy duty machinery. : ; 

he aps: Y- Contact the Y. M. C. A. Motion Picture Bureau: 


This film is packed with examples of tried and proven 347 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y.; 19 So. La Salle 
applications of Micro Switches. It will stimulate the St., Chicago, Ill.; 351 Turk St., San Francisco, Calif. 
thinking of i ‘i 

g of your engineers by showing them how SES, St a earl apap ae 
feather-light, plastic enclosed, precision 
snap-action switch, Underwriters’ listed and 
rated at 1200 V. A., at 125 to 460 volts 
a-c. Capacity on d-c depends on lood 
characteristics. Accurate repeat perform- 
ance is experienced over millions of opera- 
tions. Wide variety of basic switches and 


M I C R Cm S ~ actuators meets requirements varying from 
sw I y i ae high vibration resistance to sensitivity of 

operating force and motion as low as 

2/1000 ounce-inches. Many types of metal 


OF FIRST INDUS Al ORPORATI J housings are available. 


FREEPORT, ILL., USA., Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Boston, Dallas, Portland, (Ore.) 


IT'S ATR 


for dirt-catching, inflammable cooking grease! 


Easy to install in 
Present Canopies 


“V" type installation. Wall-angle 
type also available. 


Greastop filter panel. Easily cleaned. 


Request bulletin GPS 543 
for sizes and capacities. 


@ When kitchen ventilating ducts are 
exposed to cooking vapors they become 
coated with grease and dirt, creating a 
fire hazard. These same deposits attack 
the blower motors, resulting in high 
maintenance costs. There is always the 
chance that flames from spilled cooking 
fats will be drawn into the grease-coated 
ducts and start a serious fire. 

To solve these problems, Air-Maze 
engineers developed a special filter that 
removes grease from cooking vapors. 
Installed in range canopies this Greastop 
filter keeps both the motor and venti- 
lating duct-work clean, eliminating both 
fire hazards and excessive maintenance. 

Wherever grease, oil, paint or ink 
present a nuisance or danger, send Air- ' 
Maze your problem. Catalog AGC-144 
probably shows just the filter you're 
looking for. Write for your copy now. 


AIR-MAZE CORPORATION « CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 
Engineers and Manufacturers 
Representatives ia Principal Cities + In Canada: Williams & Wilson, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec, Toronto, Windsor; Fleck Bros. Lid., Vancouver, B. C. 


terminals at Los Angeles and Sa: 
This company now operates a | 
in the Hawaiian Islands. It is p 
by Transcontinental & Weste: 


Inc., which withdrew as _ direc: ies 1001 
when it purchased 8,408 shares o! the s 
Airlines, Ltd., stock. ific a 
(2) Matson Navigation Co., a - it is 
in the aviation field. Before the w 1; i+ o>. oe 
ated luxury liners to the Hawaii. |.);, test ) 
and South Pacific. Now it hopes : erat The P 
airplanes from Seattle, Portland, Frye V4 | 
cisco, and Los Angeles. S moe 
(3) Northwest Airlines, Inc., com 


Seattle and Portland as terminal 
(4) United Air Lines, Inc., wh 
San Francisco and Los Angeles as tern, 
(5) Western Air Lines, Inc., which 


use San Francisco and Los A) \ 
terminals. 

(6) Ryan School for Aeronaut Inc eas 
which would fly from Los Angeles ind Sx, 
Francisco. the 
@ Two Out of Six?—Pan Americ. Aj. 
ways, which is itching to resume its sey. pst W 


ice and still holds the rights, is an inte; 
venor in the case. Bechtel-McCor:. 
Parson Corp. (a contracting firm with 
many investments in West Coast _ 
yards) later may apply for a certific. 
necessity. 

Just what the Civil Aeronautic 
Board will do is anybody’s guess, but i: 
is possible that the board will determine 
that the postwar traffic will not war 
rant more than two of the six appl: 
cants—perhaps only one, since Pan- 
American still holds its route rights. 
eC. of C. on the Spot—Because the 
Matson Navigation Co. makes San 
Francisco its home port and has large 
investments there, and because other 
airlines besides Pan American have 
spent considerable money in the Bay 
area, the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce was placed in a tight spot 

Consequently it adopted an innocv- 


by air and one by ship. The round 
trip, if one way is made by steamer 
cabin class, would be $232.50, or 
$265.50 if one way by steamer first 
class. 

Matson also proposes morning and 
evening flights leaving Honolulu, Los 


ous resolution to be presented to the Hi@'s° 
CAB. It will ask for issuance of certifi. apt 
cates to the applicants only to the ex Ps 
tent “necessary to provide adequate, Ms 
economical, and efficient service be- > 
tween the San Francisco Bay area and figpth 
the Hawaiian Islands.” ov 

Only two of the applicants have made F™ 
public any detailed plans. United Air BY 
Lines proposes to cut prewar passenger ct 
fares from $278.50 to $125, and reduce nN 
flying time to 104 hours. 4 
@ Combination Trip—Matson, which C 
recently purchased 5 acres adjoining Hr‘ 
San Francisco’s municipal airport, 
plans a $175 daytime fare, or $200 at Hi 
night, with 10% off for a round trip b 

It also plans a combination—one way 
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eles, and San Francisco. Flights 
ym Seattle and Portland would be 
eekly. 

comes Route—While other Coast 
‘es look toward the Hawaiian Islands 
the stepping stone to the South 
cific and Orient, Seattle is confident 
t it is the logical terminus for the 
rtest route to Asia or Russia. 

The Puget Sound city claims that the 
» via Fairbanks and Anchorage, and 
‘. on to the Aleutians or Nome, is 
coming route. 


argo by Plane 


War freight from remote 
eas totaled 22,000,000 |b. 
the first half of 1944, but 


»st was not considered. 


By using airplanes to fly critical ma- 
rials into or Out of remote areas all 
et the globe, the Army and Navy are 
tablishing sky trails, perfecting han- 
ing ager accumulating weather 
ta that will be immensely valuable to 
tidwide commercial transport after 
e war. Freight now being carried in 
ce not needed for military personnel 
supplies is surprisingly large. 

Precious Cargoes—A part of the pic- 
re was revealed by the Office of War 
formation this week when it reported 
at air imports to this country by plane 
tween Jan. 1 and June 30 this year 
taled 22,000,000 Ib. worth $79,000,- 
0. (Figures on outbound traffic 
ren't included.) 

This compares with ocean cargo im- 
brts of 33,600,000,000 Ib. worth $1,- 
30,000,000. The critical character of 
mgoes flown is evident from the fact 
at their average unit value per pound 
ge against $.036 for seaborne 
pight. 

Below “Road” Tonnage—Air cargo 
thusiasts may whoop unduly at this 
owing. Actually the total from all 
untries (11,000 tons for six months) 
well below the 15,000 tons delivered 
ch month over the tortuous mountain 
tves of the Burma Road when that 
ghway was in commission. 

Cargo is flown in and out of China 
cause that is the only transport re- 
aining. Moreover there is no consider- 
ion of costs, which will be the decid- 
g factor in postwar commerce (BW— 
1.8’44,.p44). It is necessity that will 
ep Chinese tin and hog bristles flying | 
til such time as Gen. Vinegar Joe 
ilwell can join the gap separating the 
w Ledo Road and the old Burma 
ghway (BW—Apr.25’42,p30). 
Over the Hump—The main routes of 
€ F ar Eastern air cargoes are (1) over 
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LOOK FOR THE &@ 


BOVE is one of the huge digesters 

at Hammermill where carefully 

selected spruce chips are transformed 

into pulp. Every factor in the“‘cooking”’ 

process is controlled, minute by minute, 

by the most precise automatic devices 
in papermaking. 

Every manufacturing step that turns 
the pulp into Hammermill Bond is 
checked with equal exactness. Every 
run of finished paper is given 18 addi- 
tional tests in specially equipped con- 
trol laboratories. 

These are some of the reasons why 


WATERMARK 


“A 


IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S 


KnMMERM; 


Hammermill Bond is a uniform paper 
—why it uniformly takes typing and 
pen-writing more clearly, erases more 
neatly, has the appearance and feel of 
quality as your representative wher- 
ever you send it. 


WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 


Ly 


BOND 


(MPORTANT! Are you acquainted with the new paper 


restrictions in effect since June? If not, send for the revised 
Hammermill Manual of Paper information. It lists 
grades, sizes, finishes, weights of Hammermill papers now 
available. For free copy, mail this coupon or write today to: 


BUY WAR BONDS 
AND KEEP THEM 


Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


(Please write on, or attach to, your company letterhead) 


SANTA CLARA COUNTY FACTORIES 
ARE CLOSER TO 800 MILLION 
NEW PACIFIC BASIN CUSTOMERS 


ARE TOMORROW'S TRADE ROUTES ! 


War is bringing the first taste of Western civilization to scores 
of new areas. When the fighting ceases, millions of people will 
be eager customers for new improved peacetime products. Your 
factory in Santa Clara County, on the shores of San Francisco 
Bay, will be in a preferred position to serve one of the major 
virgin territories for manufactured products. 


SHIPPING... 2lca/ 


Transportation is only one of the scores of advantages enjoyed 
by Santa Clara County manufacturers. Located at the population 
center of the Pacific Coast, they are in a most favored position 
to distribute to the eleven Western States. Power is plentiful= 
and cheap. Labor is abundant and co-operative. There are still 
low cost factory sites available. Taxes are far lower than in most 
industrial areas. Year round climate varies only 1.9° F. from the 
perfect productive temperature. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
But why not get the facts—a// of them! 
“Post War Pacific Coast”—the story of 
Santa Clara County, is a 36-page, factual 
book, which will be sent ‘you without 
cost. Write on your business letterhead. 


peer. W 
SAN JOSE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
SAN JOSE, 23, CALIF. 


SANTA CLARA 
COUNTY bon 


The population center of the Pacific Coast 


the hump of the Himalayas fr 
into India, and (2) from Karac 
to the U. S. via Africa, the § 
lantic, and South America. 

Time was when an aviator 
the Himalayas once was a her 
the perils of the route are as on 
ever but flights are routine. On 
pilots of the Army’s Air Transp 
mand and the Chinese Nationa! Avi. 
tion Corp. outsmart foes that can’t } 
disposed of with a machine-gun bury 
Flying at 15,000 ft. to 23,000 f¢., 
must dodge knife-like peaks, it 
with violent mountain gales, | 
fog, and icing from sudden sleet 

One plane crash-landed in ; 

valley after a strafing by Jap Zero 
wrecking one wing. The casualty y 
spotted and a new wing was flown jy 
This spare was attached on the spot. B 
guts and gumption the pilot brought the 
ship home in tipsy but triumphant ¢ 
rations. 
@ By Rail in India—Freight cargocs from 
over the hump seldom are handled }y 
the “main line” from Karachi to the 
U.S. Instead they go by rail to Indian 
ports, chiefly Calcutta, and make the 
rest of the journey in steamers. 

In addition to tin and bristles, im. 

portant items brought out include mer- 
cury, mica, tantalite (a rare alloying 
metal), and drugs. India is one of the 
most important sources for mica which 
is necessary for the manufacture of elec. 
tronic devices, radio, magnetos, and con- 
densers. 
@ Across Africa~The main linc has 
transformed sleepy and remote villages 
into roaring centers of air traffic. From 
Karachi the line runs to  sun-baked 
Khartoum at the junction of the White 
and Blue Nile. 

An alternate route connects Khar 

toum with Basra and Teheran. The 
main line crosses Africa to Accra on the 
Gold Coast. A feeder “loop” taps the 
hearts of Central and South Africa, 
touching Elizabethville and Nairobi. 
British and Belgian planes also contrib- 
ute to the loop tonnage. 
@ Ocean Airport—From Accra the ait 
line spans blue water to Ascension Is- 
land where, in the middle of the South 
Atlantic, a field had to be blasted from 
solid rock to make an intermediate field 
between Africa and Natal, Brazil. 

Steaming Natal is the heart of the 
main line system. Here materials from 
Rio, Belem, and other South American 
centers accumulate in warehouses where 
stockpiles of priority materials are main- 
tained and drawn on as needed. ‘The 
Navy’s Air Transport Service handles 
about 30% of the South American load 
e Other Busy Routes—From Natal the 
main line runs to Trinidad and Puerto 
Rico. At the latter island the route splits. 
Navy planes fly to New York via Ber 
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muda. Other we planes, along with 
Army ships, hop from Puerto Rico to 
Miami where the heaviest imports are 
received. ; 

Not so spectacular but also important 

are the lines. serving other parts of the 
world. They run from the West Coast 
of South America to Panama; from 
Australia to San Francisco; from North 
Atlantic points to the British Isles, with 
connections to Portugal and Sweden; 
from the U.S. to Teheran. 
e Mercury for Russia—The British and 
Russian industries are the chief Allied 
beneficiaries of the air traffic, with about 
one-third the total tonnage being di- 
yerted to them. 

Mercury movements exemplify the 

cooperation involved. This element is 
vital to the manufacture of shell deto- 
nators and many other war essentials. 
Russia had its own supply in the Donets 
Basin until the Germans seized and 
later destroyed the mines. U.S. planes 
then flew mercury from Chinese mines 
to India whence they reached Russian 
armament plants by rail. On the other 
hand, the U.S. gets platinum from the 
US.S.R. 
e Agencies Collaborate—To keep this 
global trafic running smoothly requires 
close collaboration of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, the War Produc- 
tion Board, the Army’s Air Transport 
Command, and the Naval Air Trans- 
port Service. The service enables a com- 
pany making a war product to obtain 
within days new supplies to keep it in 
production. 

At the Natal nerve center, a transport 
officer will notify the FEA air cargo di- 
vision that a plane is leaving, in say 20 
minutes, with space available for 2,100 
lb. of priority cargo. In the time allotted 
the FEA official produces pevety cargo 
of the required weight. He may have to 
repackage it to meet the three require- 
ments—lightness, strength of container, 
adaptability to. stowage. 
¢ War Comes First—Lest manufacturers 
and importers begin getting notions into 
their heads, the fighting services empha- 
size the main points of their transport 
philosophy. 

Primary functions of these planes are 
military. First claimants of space for 
return trips are the wounded, the mail, 
and military priority items. Next comes 
WPB’s minimum priority schedule of 
strategic materials. 

Raw materials rated B-1 or lower are 
considered “filler cargoes,” and are ac- 
cepted only if space is not claimed. A 
special factor in negotiating the hump 
of the Himalayas has boosted the ton- 
nage of fillers. The weight of such car- 
goes is needed to keep the plane stable, 
fo it from flying “tail light.” It 

elps the pilot through the unexpected 
gusts of the wild mountain squalls. 
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Disston Fower Driven Chain Saws also are supplied for 
pneumatic power. Effectively and economically used 
in shipyards, |by railroads, on construction jobs, etc. 


A contribution of vast importance to the logging industry ! 
That’s what timbermen are saying about this Disston- 
Mercury Gasoline Driven Chain Saw. A well-deserved 
tribute, for its speed in felling and bucking is almost 
uncanny... colleen one crew to do the work of 20 men 
using cross-cut saws ! 


The Disston-Mercury takes all kinds of timber in its stride 
. .. softwoods and hardwoods. It is sturdily built, easily 
handled, and may be taken wherever a man can walk. 
And it comes at an opportune time—when the manpower 
shortage is acute and lumber scarce ...a scarcity that 
may remain as great when the expected post-war building 
boom gets under way. 


With Disston-Mercury Gasoline Driven Chain Saws on 
the job, production will get a big boost, and precious 
man-minutes will be saved. For further particulars, write 
to Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 928 Tacony, Philadel- 
phia 35, Pa. U. S. A. 


RCA MUSIC 
BOOSTS MORALE— 
_LESSENS FATIGUE 


ee > Casta 


‘IM. combats fatigue 


by relaxing and refreshing your 
worker. The cheering effect of music 
improves his attitude toward job 
and employer. 

SELECTED RECORDINGS provided by 
an RCA Industrial Music Library 
are broadcast throughout your plant 
at scheduled periods, usually at the 
opening of a shift and during morn- 
ing and afternoon fatigue periods. 
Mealtime programs may be varied 
by including bulletins of personal 
interest to your workers. 

MR. CHARLES fF. H. JOHNSON, JR., 
vice president, Botany Worsted 
Mills, Passaic, N. J., says, “Botany 
has been using music in the plant 
for several years, We have noted a 
definite improvement in morale. 
Absenteeism has decreased as com- 
pared to the period when music was 
not used.” 

BESIDES BOOSTING MORALE with 
music, a sound system provides the 
facilities for locating key personnel 
instantly; for giving instructions 
and emergency signals; for flashing 
announcements to all parts of your 
plant, without interrupting work 
progress. 

iF YOUR PLANT is engaged in essen- 
tial work, an RCA engineered sound 
system is available. It will provide 
proper coverage and reproduction 
regardless of size of plant or oper- 
ating condition. 

SOME USERS of RCA sound systems 
that subscribe to RCA Industrial 
Music Service are: Boeing Airplane 
Company, Davis & Geck, Inc.; 
Owens-Illinois Glass Company; 
Aluminum Company of America; 
Kaiser Company, Inc.; Westing- 
house Electric & Mfg. Company; 
General Motors Corporation; Cur- 
tiss-Wright Corporation. 

A NEW BOOKLET “Manpower, Music 
and Morale” will be sent you free 
on request. A 16 mm. sound film of 
the same title is also available on 
loan. Write for your booklet, or in- 
formation about film bookings to: 
RCA Industrial Music Service, Dept. 
70-106B, Camden, N., J. 


RCA SOUND EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


PRODUCTION 


X-Ray Proofing 
Lead-lined rooms for jobs 
of radiographic inspection use 
special turntable device to 
speed work of war plants. 


Traffic was pretty well blocked in 
front of 330 E. 26th St., New York, 
one day last week while a big trailer 
truck stood by to receive a 13-ton load 
of lead-lined panels, doors, lead-glass 
windows, and other ray-proofing equip- 
ment manufactured by the Ray Proof 
Corp. for rebuilding the X-ray inspec- 
tion room of an airplane propeller 
plant in the Midwest. 

e Emergency Job—When the trailer 
pulled away at 4:30 in the afternoon 
for its 750-mile dash westward, another 
trailer truck jack-knifed into the load- 
ing platform, and the tired men who 
had done the muscle work, and would 
normally have been knocking off for the 
day, turned to the job of loading an al- 
most equal number of tons of lead-lined 
equipment for rebuilding the X-ray fa- 
cilities of an airplane plant in the South. 

The first loading job was significant 

because it marked the completion of a 


—— 


big rush assignment that had tarteg 
from scratch only two weeks betore ty 
replace an X-ray room burned out by 4 
fire in the propeller plant. 
@ Two Trends—Although the 
loading job also had to do wit 
building contract, it was mor 

cant because it marked two n 

lated trends: (1) to revamping 
placing existing X-ray facilities 
plants for greater speed and eff 

(2) to repeating the design of o 
ticularly successful X-ray inspection 
setup in the plants of widely different 
manufacturers. , 

Earlier in the year the Ray Proof 
Corp. (which manufactures no X-r 
machines but specializes in protective 
rooms for housing them) had devcloped 
a special lead-lined X-ray room for a 
manufacturer of welded hollow steel 
propellers who wanted to go beyond 
visual fluoroscopic inspection to radio. 
graphic inspection which would provide 
X-tay photographs revealing any inter. 
nal material or welding defects. 

@ Cycle of Operations—This room has 
a revolving turntable in one corner ex- 
tending from floor to ceiling and resem. 
bling the revolving door in an office 
building with its four segments. Seg. 
ment No. 1 takes two propeller blades 
standing on end at a loading station, 


SEES THROUGH STEEL 


A 1,000,000-volt X-ray machine goes 
into a transport plane at Chicago, 
bound for the Norfolk (Va.) Navy 
Yard. In service, this 2,500-Ib. unit 
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produced by General Electric X-Ray 
Corp. inspects war materials for in- 
ternal flaws (BW—Aug.19'44,p45). 
Its X-ray is capable of penetrating 
8-in. steel and of cutting some 60- 
hour inspection jobs to only 16 min. 
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GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 


BETWEEN GREAT LAKES AND PACIFIC 


High-speed trucks, » agrees with non- 
harmonic springs and steel wheels, are 
placed under framework. Car ends are steel. 


Sheathings of 54-inch Douglas fir ply- 
wood are placed outside and inside steel 
and leer superstructure. 


Plywood panels are bolted and nailed to 
superstructure of steel and lumber. 
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LIGHTER, FASTER FREIGHT CARS 
OF PLYWOOD, STEEL AND LUMBER 


Combination of Materials 
Results in Sturdiness, 
Less Weight 


Construction of the American 
railroad industry’s first plywood- 
steel freight cars is under way by 


Interiors are sprayed with varnish. The 
plywood first is treated with a “‘sealer’’ to 
prevent warping. 


Powered by G. N.’s newest 5,400-horse 


Great Northern Railway in its 
own shops. 

Another symbol of progressive- 
ness—one of the many things which 
make Great Northern great—1,000 
of thesenew, bright orange-painted 
freight cars will be in wartime 
transportation service before 
Winter. 

Developed by company techni 
cians, the modern, 50-ton capacity 
cars are a combination of steel, 
Douglas fir plywood and lumber. 

Lighter-than-conventional steel 
was utilized for underframes, while 
lumber and steel form the super 
structures. Outside and inside 
sheathings, including ceilings, are 
of %-inch plywood. To prevent 
warping, the plywood is treated 
with a “‘sealer.”’ 

Two tons lighter than the con- 
ventional boxcar, the plywood- 
steel units roll faster because of 
high-speed trucks, non-harmonic 
springs and wrought steel wheels. 
Steel ends and metal roofs add to 
sturdiness. 


power diesel locomotives, a 100-car train of 


plywood-steel cars approaches Glacier ‘National Park en routetothe Pacific Northwest. 


moves them by motor power 
touch of a button successively to 
loading station where a big cassett 
taining unexposed film is i: 
behind the blades, to an expos 
tion where the X-ray machine insi 
room gets in its work, and to 
loading station. While segment 
is halting at each station, segmen| 
2, 3, and 4 are following thro: 
the other points of the cycle. 

The southern airplane manufa 
who saw the special setup in oper:tion 
at the propeller plant and decided to 
have the same thing for unspccified 
parts of his airframes was by no ticans 

the first to toss existing inspection 
facilities overboard and repeat the 
by t e revolving door pas 8 he had been 
& preceded by a manufacturer of ignition 
Ey harnesses for airplane engines who 
Time Clock wanted to be sure that all was well 
with the wires and electrical connec. 
tions inside the insulating jackets, and 
by several other manufacturers of 
equally critical products. 
@ Special Features—Ray Proof’s presi- 
dent and chief engineer, S. A. Barnctt, 
would like to believe that this year's 
| trend toward design standardization will 
| continue into postwar years, but is surc 
(aa that it will not. His company has 
Manufacturers of materials for war have Ne P designed and installed thousands of pro- 
tective rooms for hospitals and indus- 
. z . trial plants, and, until this year, prac- 
control plays in meeting stepped-up produc- tically every one has had to have one 
tion schedules. It isn’t the number of people ‘ — feature or another, if only for 
. the reason that it requires but +, in. 
a of lead to absorb the lethal emanations 
as what is accomplished by those people = of a 100-kv. X-ray machine while it 
takes 2 ft. of concrete plus } in. of 


. : , : lead to stop the bombardments of a 
tributed its share to increased production by recent 1,000-kv. machine developed for 


eliminating the dust that sabotages both men pe me oo . 
; : as © To belp you in plannin ecause industries everywhere are 
at work and materials in process. Py P § turning to machines of high voltage 
a dust control system now for 


: . P for their stronger penetrating power and 
Post-peace dust control will be just as im- post-peace manufacture, send | inherent ability to speed up radio- 


portant as war time dust control, for peace for helpful booklet,“ AAF In | graphic inspections, Barnett believes 
time competition will demand careful con- _"dustry,” which deals with that the trend to revamped and te- 


‘ Sass placed protective equipment for them 
sideration of all the factors that can result ie Seek ae ef will continue indefinitely. 


in lowering manufacturing costs. We are Cm Se ” - east | @ Standardized Units—He would feel 

: problems. There is no obli- | more strongly about the essentiality of 
prepared now to help you. There is no gation involved in having us | standardized designs to his company’s 
obligation, of course. plan abead with you now! welfare were it not for the fact that he 
has standardized the various structural 
elements which go into a lead-lined 
AMERICAN AIR FILTER COMPANY, Inc., 109 Central Ave., LOUISVILLE 8, KY. | X-ray room for quick adaptation to 

In Canada: Darling Bros., Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. plant or hospital. 

Thicknesses of lead required for pro- 
tecting operators, patients, and on- 
lookers from X-ray burns will differ 
with the characteristics of the machine 
shielded, but any X-ray room will have 


to have lead-insulated plywood panels, 
ENGINEERED DUST CONTROL Le gong! 


long since realized the important part dust 


or the hours they put in that count so much 


within those hours, and here AAF has con- 


doors, floors, ceilings, a ass for 


windows. He has them all, and, in 
addition, lead-lined concrete blocks for 
installations of high power. 
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Dow Looks Ahead 


Chemical company explores 
new uses for magnesium. Wheel 
assemblies for autos tested as 
possibility for big tonnage. 


Dow Chemical Co. stockholders who 
yisited the company’s Midland (Mich.) 

neral offices for their annual meet- 
ing last week were given a preview of 
products Dow plans to offer for postwar 
sile in what it hopes will be a market 
of “free customers.” 
eLight Castings—Included also were 
two war product exhibits: extruded 
magnesium alloy used for rocket launch- 
ing tubes on fighter planes, and mag- 
nesium alloy castings for a jet propul- 
sion aircraft engine. None of five large 
castings for this engine weighs as much 
as 106 Ib. The entire engine, said to 
develop 8,000 hp., weighs only 1,800 
lb, of which 450 Ib. consist of mag- 
nesium castings. 


A relatively prosaic product with | 


postwar tonnage possibilities that 
created a stir of questions and discus- 


sion was a magnesium alloy wheel for | 
t was pat- | 


a passenger automobile. 
temed after a steel wheel built for the 
1942 model Chrysler Imperial. 
¢In Testing Stage—Dow technical men 
emphasized the magnesium wheel was 
experimental—it hasn’t yet been fully 
tested or sold to any manufacturer. 
However, it does offer a possible sav- 
ing in unsprung weight. Designed to 
be as strong as the steel wheel, which 
weighs 20 Ib., the magnesium wheel 
weighs only 8 Ib. Dow designers also 


have been working on plans for a mag- | 


nesium alloy brake drum, with cast- 
iton brake band surface, which might 
weigh 17 Ib. in place of 30 Ib. for the 
conventional steel brake drum. 

Thus, the magnesium wheel and 
brake drum assembly might reduce un- 
sprung weight by 25 lb. per wheel, 
without changing design, and riding 
qualities might be improved by chang- 
ing the proportion of sprung to un- 
sprung weight. 

@ May Be petitive—Magnesium air- 
craft wheels have proved satisfactory, 


Dow technicians say, and they argue | 


that there is no reason why magnesium 
eventually can’t compete with steel au- 
tomobile wheels on a direct price basis. 
Meanwhile, they acknowledge that two 
important hurdles will have to be sur- 
mounted: Design must be proved in 
test Bega (which is said to be 
true of any wheel design) and mass pro- 
duction techniques and machinery will 
have to be developed. 

Arithmetic of magnesium automobile 
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INDUSTRIAL 


LEADER CALE 


FILMOSOUND TRAINING... 


Comments like that come to us 
almost daily from factory instructors, 


| directors of industrial education, 


sales training executives... business- 
minded men who’ve learned that 
training programs built around a 
Filmosound Projector and movie 
films from the Filmosound Library 
can cut the time and cost of training 
for almost any job. 


Filmosound shows movies with un- 
matched brilliance, in smooth flow- 
ing action. Sound is sharp and clear 
at any volume level. Simple, sturdy 
design ends the irritation of inter- 
rupted programs, The result is true 
theater-quality projection... and the 
full attention of your audience. 


Teamed with this fine projector are 
the hundreds of training films pre- 


| pared by the U. S. Office of Education 


and available for rent or purchase 
from the B&H Filmosound Library. 
Send for a catalog of subjects. 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, 
D. C.; London. Established 1907. 


TOMORROW'S FILMOSOUND 


New in appearance, advanced in design and 

performance by our research in OPTI- 

ONICS, this new postwar Filmosound is 
destined to set new 
standards in industrial 
film projection, 


Buy ...and HOLD War Bonds 


gage eSBs ee eee ese we es eee eK! 
BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
1816 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Il, 


Please send catalog of training films aad 
also lar Fil nd Library Catalog. 


See ee eae ae ase aeeee es 
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Products combining the sciences of OPTics © electrONics © mechaniCS 
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BONKS MFG. CO. 


— 150 MM GUNS— 


Tsing 3 


408 N. Franklin St. © Chicago 10, Illinois 
World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturer 
of Industrial Sewing Machines 


“But, officer, I only wanted 
people to see that if it 
weren't for sewing machines 
things would be in a beck 
of a state!” 


oa lady war workers 


have to be clothed, too. If 
you are producing essential 
civilian or military items re- 
quiring sewing machines, 
consult Union Special first. 
From the Union Special 
single needle Lockstitch for 
all plain sewing to the most 
special machine, you'll find 
equipment designed to pro- 
duce more in less time. 
Union Special representa- 
tives are trained to be of 
assistance in securing prefer- 
ence ratings. Get in touch 
with Union Special today 
and ask for the amended 
version of “Simplified In- 
structions for Filing Priority 
Application Form WPB- 
1319.” 


wil 
Luli 


SIMPLE AND SAFE 


Maneuvering under a 650-Ib. drum 
(above), Alvin H. Potter demonstrates 
his barrel-truck attachment for up- 
ending heavy containers single-handed 
(above right)—without physical strain. 
This device, suggested by the du Pont 
employce at Toledo, Ohio, consists of 
two 12-in. lengths of 14-in. reinforced 
steel pipe—bent to slip on the truck’s 
runners (right). Company safety reg- 
ulations formerly required two men 
to upend a filled drum. 


wheels is completely speculative, but 
impressive. A 6,000,000-car year, which 
some manufacturers visualize, using 
four 25-Ib. magnesium wheels per car, 
would use this country’s total wartime 
capacity of 600,000,000 Ib. a year. Pro- 
duction has already been cut 50% and 
a further cut to 22,000,000 Ib. monthly 
is expected in the industry. 

@ Would Lift Restrictions—From a 
practical viewpoint, neither Dow nor 
any of the other magnesium producers 
expect magnesium demand to catch up 
with capacity for some time, which is 
the explanation of Dow’s current fight 
(BW —Aug.19’44,p7) to secure removal 


of all restrictions on use of this light ° 


metal. 

To illustrate minor uses which 
might be multiplied indefinitely, Dow 
technicians say that there is a short- 
age of doorknobs; that they can be made 
from magnesium as well and as cheaply 
as from any other material; and that 
small manufacturers won't start the 
long, unexplored journey through gov- 


ernment red tape to start the door- . 


knobs rolling. Yet there is a machine 
which with one operator can produce 
600 an hour. 

@ New Aircraft Use—Another mag- 
nesium innovation was an I-beam for 
aircraft construction, a structural mem- 
ber the company feels may be adapted 


to all kinds of postwar building jobs. 
Although there were other exhibits 
such as plastic soles and heels (which 
it is claimed won’t make black marks 
on floors), nonbreakable plastic bottles, 
and other plastic and chemical special- 
ties, the exhibits seemed heavily 
weighted with magnesium, indicating 
the company’s preoccupation with its 
development possibilities. 
@ Not Profitable Yet—Company officials 
Say magnesium, by itself, still isn’t a 
money-maker for Dow; that it continues 
to depend on coproduction of other 
materials such as chlorine. 


CASH FOR IDEAS 


Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
places a premium on the ideas of its 
employees at Downey, Calif., by paying 
promptly in cash upon the acceptance 
of each suggestion for spurring produc- 
tion. 

One device now in use at Downey 1s 
a grommet gun, the outgrowth of a 
worker’s idea. Rubber grommets in th: 
cowl and nacelle supports of the B-2+ 
Liberator were inserted by hand tools, 
a slow process in which many grommets 
were damaged by the tools. 

Milton L. Elzea devised a bench 
method to mechanize the work. After 
Elzea went into the armed forces, Her- 
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rt A. Smith, another worker, devised 
hand squeezer to insert the grom- 
ts, ‘This was an improvement, but 
operator of the instrument tired 
ickly. Smith then applied pneumatic 
wer to the squeezer, reducing the 
ic of the operation to a fraction of a 
‘ute and eliminating damage and 
sections. 

for his suggestion, Elzea was paid 
‘6. Smith was paid $50, and has 
mised to share with Elzea any royal- 
< realized from use of the device by 
her aircraft builders. A patent has 
n applied for. 


onderwear? 


New process is developed 
» shrinkproofing knit goods. 
nderwear Institute may make 
available to entire industry. 


The Underwear Institute is testing 
haustively a new process for shrink- 
oofing knit goods which has attracted 
bnsiderable interest in textile and 
undry trade circles. Devised by Frank 
_ Redman, an inventor, it consists of 
ther simple mechanical equipment 
t rumpling knit fabric in conjunction 
ith controlled conditions of heat and 
oisture. 
Fibers Relax—The process is based on 
e assumption that cotton fibers are 
illed out of their normal curly shape 
‘ mill operations, and that shrinking 
®sults from a tendency of these fibers 
spring back to normal. Rumpling, 
ithout tension on the fabric as it 
oves along a conveyor, plus steam 
ray, are said to relax the yarn fibers 
to their “normal” state. 
For years shrinking of cotton under- 
ar has been a problem in commercial 
ndries, and laundrymen say that 
bme washing methods likewise haven't 
en good enough to prevent shrinkage 
many types of knit underwear. Un- 
twear Institute finds the worst prob- 
1 is in cotton underwear, especially 
a isn’t possible to give it special 
ndling. 
Process Is Tested—The important 
nnkage reduction resulting from the 
dman process is in length. In re- 
ated laundering tests on cotton un- 
tshirts, as reported by Textile World, 
McGraw-Hill publication, untreated 
ments showed 19.3% shrinkage in 
gth, whereas treated garments showed 
«Ponte shrinkage, both after 20 
pshings, 
There was little difference in “elonga- 
bn in width,” the other change usually 
served as a result of laundering knit 
bods. After 20 washings, untreated 
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To ex-flier fathers 
of flying sons... 


The bomber pilot of this 
war is schooled in twin-engine 
trainers so far ahead of anything you 
flew that it isn’t funny! 

During this transitional stage, the 
pilot of today has three parachutes... 
He sits on one, and the other wo are in 
the nacelles—a pair of Jacobs engines. 

Do you remember how the old OX 
occasionally changed its tune in the air, 
and gave off a faltering falsetto that 
made your heart crowd your tonsils, 
waiting for engine failure? Well, this 
Jacobs engine sings bass all the time! 
There isn’t anything your kid can do, 
short of crashing, that hasn’t been done 
to a Jacobs in its many years of service. 


‘Tut Jacons has no more tricks or 
temperament in its system than a sewing 
machine. Just as long as the gas keeps 
coming, the engine keeps going, and it 
never plays tag with the tachometer or 
the pilot’s nerves. 

Under hard student handling, the 
Jacobs stands up for more than 1,000 


LBAcoBsS 


hours between major overhauls. Enough 
air hours to send fifteen students on to 
the next stage! 

And the Jacobs doesn’t need a genius 
to service it. Simple in construction, it 
can be both easily checked and quickly 
overhauled. 


So while your son is training with 
the Jacobs, fear of engine failure need 
not bother you or him. And this engine 
is kind to the taxpayers, too, in fuel 
consumption and upkeep costs. 

The war record of these engines 
makes Jacobs worth watching for post- 
war planes and operation 
.++ When you find 
yourself a passenger 
in back of one, you 
will know that 
the operator 
knows engines, 
and isn’t careless 
with operating costs 
...Jacobs Aircraft 
Engine Company, 


* Pottstown, Pa. 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


at Plomb Distributors 
in limited quantities 


Thin wall 
Plomballoy 
sockets 


Pyroxylin handle spinner 


PLOM B 61" x 2%," x1" 
Midget Tool Sets 
('/s” Square Drive) 


Three different assortments of 
Plomb's famous Midget sockets 
and attachments may now be 
obtained through your Plomb 
Jobber if you act promptly. 


Set 4700-A, as illustrated, in- 
cludes nine sockets, sliding bar 
and spin type handle. 4700-B 
is identical plus no-drag rat- 
chet. The 4700-F set is com- 
posed of nine sockets with both 
hinge and pin handles. 


Remember your Plomb Distribu- 
tor's supply is limited. See him 
today and make your selection 
or write us for the name and 
address of the one nearest you. 


-— Plomb Tool Co., Los Angeles. 


PLY 


undershirts showed 5% elongation in 
width, treated 6%. 

@ Equal Basis Planned—The Underwear 
Institute’s interest is such that it in- 
tends to sponsor the process if current 
tests bear out expectations, making it 
available for licensing to all members 
of the industry on an equalized basis. 

Lt. Col. Frank Steadman of the 

Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot has 
offered to cooperate in testing and in 
priority recommendations for pilot 
plants. He suggests that the new ap- 
paratus may revise knit underwear 
specifications to “true sizes.” 
@ No Conflict Seen—In reporting his 
invention to an Underwear Institute 
meeting, Redman said that the U. S. 
Patent Office had reported there was no 
conflict between his process and the 
Sanforizing process. 

If the Redman process results in un- 
derwear that won’t shrink, it has been 
suggested, the trade may call it “won- 
derwear.” 


BUTADIENE IS RELEASED 


Removal of allocation controls from 
production of butadiene and styrene, 
the two most important chemical in- 
termediates for synthetic rubber, re- 
leases these materials for experimenta- 
tion and research which eventually may 
result in their adaptation to other 
products. 

Styrene already is widely used in 
making one family of plastics. Buta- 
diene is a chemically active material, 
technical men say, the possibilities of 
which haven’t yet been widely explored. 


David A. Bisset (left) inspects part of 


the experimental bamboo “forest” 
which he tends for the government 
near Savannah, Ga. Its cuttings go to 
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Bamboo Textiles 


Experimenters say rayg 
threads as well as high-gra 
paper may be made from quick 
replaced plant. 


Experiments on new uses f 
have established that bambo 
able for making high-grade paper as yy 
as newsprint and, because of its hj 
cellulose content, may also ou) ly mah 
rial for rayon yarns and thread 
e Tests in Georgia—The exp: 
have been conducted by the He 
Foundation Laboratory (sponsors { 
many years of the use of slash pine 
woodpulp) with raw material from th 
U. S. Plant Introduction Station’s Bay 
boo Gardens at Savannah, Ga., said 
be the world’s largest collection of e 
nomic types of bamboo for the ten 
perate zones. 

The Herty Laboratory reports that; 
plans to try ‘bamboo for textiles withi 
a year, but in view of the wartime pap 
shortage, use of bamboo in makir 
paper is at present the most ren 
of the laboratory’s new projects. Ug 
of bamboo for high-grade paper ani 
paper boxes is now being tried out | 
several large paper manufacturers 
@ Quick Replacement—Bamboo is sai 
to have some definite advantages oy 
pine for woodpulp. It can be harvested 
annually without depleting the ‘forest, 

—as in the case of pine—because when J 
bamboo culm, or cane, is cut, mor 


rimen 


the Herty Foundation Laboratory 
which now converts the bamboo into 
paper (right), but hopes to product 
rayon thread from it later on. 
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“Op is one of many structural 


shapes being produced by 
American Magnesium Corporation. Strong 
because of its design and the alloy* used— 
very light in weight because it’s magnesium 
—economical to employ because this extru- 
sion replaces an expensive built-up beam. 

There are doubtless many places where 
structural shapes having the combination 
of strength and light weight and economy 
will be advantageous. May we help 
you determine where in your products? 
Aluminum Company of America (Sales 
Agent for Mazlo Magnesium Products) 


1711 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Penna. 
*AM.C58S-TS 
: COR ‘ORATION. 


UBSIDIARY o F ALUMINUM COMPANY or AMERICA 


( BAOUTSR PRODUCTS: 
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Bs Tregon’s Great FOREST INDUSTRY 
, Faces No Conversion Problems! 


ad 


ed 


ers is destit 


ONE NEWSPAPER ALWAYS LEADS! 
IN OREGON...1T'S THE OREGONIAN 


Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY PAUL BLOCK & ASSOCIATES 


sprouts spring up, growin; 
height and girth within six y 
wood of bamboo, however. 
reach its full maturity and dc 
the end of the third season of 
tallest bamboo of the coast 
climate is around 71 ft., the 
diameter 6 in. 

Another advantage claimed { 
boo is that it does not deteri 
being cut. It can be kept 
definitely after cutting, and : 
ter woodpulp when dry than wh 
green; pine logs, on the other |iand, g 
be kept only a couple of years bef 
being processed. 

e Other Plants Tried—The bamboot 
paper idea in Savannah (papcr-makig 
from oriental bamboo has been goig 
on in China for centuries Ss 
gested by A. J. Nitzchke, Chath 
County (Ga.) farm agent, and 
proved so successful that Bruce Sut# 
director at Herty’s Laboratory, js 
couraged to experiment on other pla 
materials for making paper. 

He has tried goldenrod with no not 
worthy success, and now he is beginniy 
to turn potential castor oil into papq 
The castor bean stalk has an advant 
over bamboo in that it makes its 
growth and maturity every year inste 
of taking three years to mature. 


RICE MILL TO EXPAND 


Defense Plant Corp. has authoriz 
a $750,000 program enabling Convert 
Rice, Houston, Tex., to erect a ne 
rice converting plant and expand oth 
facilities. 

Converted Rice is a_ partners 
owned by Gordon Harwell and Fore 
Mars, Chicago candy manufacture 
Mars’ interest in Converted Rice 1 
personal one rather than any tic-up 
the candy company and the rice pm 
essing plant. 

Harwell and Eric Huzenlaub, { 
merly of Holland and England, are th 
developers of a new process of retain 
vitamins in rice as it is milled (B\\ 
Apr.29’44,p42). Instead of grinding 
the minerals and vitamins in the o 
side rice hull and in the hard surfa 
of the grain, the Converted Rice pr 
ess is designed to drive the food nut 
ents from the hull into the kernels } 
steam pressure; then the moisture 
removed by vacuum, a process which 
said to leave the grain with its origin 
vitamins and with a glazed surface thé 
retards weevil infestation. 

Construction of the new and larg 
mill for Converted Rice is to begin 
mid-September and is to be finished } 
Jan. 1. The present mill, operatin 
with salvaged equipment, is producir 
900 bbl. of rice per day, most of 
going to the military forces. 
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New airplanes are safer, faster | of Crocker-Wheeler electrical equipment to perform 
and more efficient because exacting jobs in industry and commerce. Many motors 
models are first tested in wind and generators built by this division of Hendy have 
tunnels, At the NACA laboratories at Langley Field, been working longer than the men who operate them, 
for instance, these new models face a 500 mile-an-hour for Crocker-Wheeler has been building dependable 
hurricane that duplicates the terrific speed of modern equipment more than half a century. 


flight conditions. Whenever your planning calls for special or standard 


Power for the tremendous fan that creates this super- motors and generators, let one of our field engineers 
hurricane is supplied by a Crocker-Wheeler motor. give you the advantage of this long record of experi- 
This installation is typical of the special applications ence. Or if you are in need of pumps for industrial or 
agricultural service ... or Diesel engines, steam turbines, 
turbo-generator plants or reduction gears... submit 


your problems to the nearest Hendy office. 


rosnua MREIMIDE inn WORKS 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


SUNNYVALE, CALI 


DIVISIONS OF JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 
CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION. ...... . Electric Motors & Generators 
POMONA PUMP CO. DIVISION . . . 
JOSHUA HENDY DIVISION . 


. Vertical-Turbine & WESTCO Pumps 
. Steam Turbines, Diesels, Gears 


FORN I 


ANY HENDY OFFICE 1S READY TO SERVE YOU 


Gren Oiiices OES TOR. GUFFAL . CHRCAGD . COREIUNAT . CLEVELAND . OETRONT . MEW YORE . PRELADCLPIUA . PITTSBURGH SAN FRAMEXSTS $1 (OURS ASHE TON LOS AMEE (S 


“Part of the Product’ 
Packing: The container 
and the product are 
coming off the produc- 
tion line together. 


“Part of the Product” Packing 
Speeds Production...Cuts Costs 


GENERAL Wirebound shipping 
container . . . specifically designed 
for the shipment of knocked-down 
tripod. This tripod was formerly 
shipped in set-up form, in a large, 
cleated, nailed box. The product was 
redesigned and then the GENERAL 
Wirebound container was engineered 
to the new knocked-down tripod. 
This redesign and repackaging re- 
sulted in a 79% saving in shipping 
space, reduced packing materials 
40%, and cut labor costs per unit 
approximately 50%! 

This is another example of how 
GENERAL’S “Part of the Product” 


General Penngutes 


or 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General BOX COMPANY 


General Offices: 502 North Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, District Offices and Plants: 
Brookiyn, Cincinnati, Detroit, E. St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Louisville, Milwawkee, New Orleans, 
Sheboygan, Winchendon. Coniinental Box Com- 
pany, Inc.: Houston, Dallis. ° 


Send for your 


copy of 
"The General Box.” 


plan is providing for the better ship- 
ment of products today. The sturdy, 
light-weight, compact container is 
engineered for positive product pro- 
tection—for easier, faster handling! 
And so, GENERAL containers will 
be shipping the products of peace 
tomorrow—-saving materials, cutting 
costs, and speeding production! Our 
engineers will be glad to help you 
with your problems—write today! 
Send for your copy of the new is- 
sue of “The General Box.” It illus- 
trates and describes the better pack- 
aging of many types of products. ' 


General 
Nailed Box 


General All!-Bound 


on General Cleated 


Fibreboard 
Container 


1 whl yi 
NaN an 
De. <le, ¢ \) 
Ve WAN BY 


General Wirebound 
Crate 


NEW PRODUCT 


TeBo Gage 


Production of a new and mproy 
TeBo Limit Gage is being sp. edeq 
the Standard Gage Co., Pou; keeps 
N. Y., as sole licensee in the Amer 
of its European developers. Purpose 


the gage is checking bores of all so: 
of machined or ground holes in m 
chanical products on a “go” and “y 
go” basis. Improvement developed | 
Standard is an adjustable projection 
the gage’s side that permits the nog 
factor to be increased or decreased. 

Since the gaging head is a section ¢ 
a sphere, and theoretically presents onl 
a line of contact to the wock, it slip 
more easily into a bore than an orth 
dox cylindrical plug gage and is le 
likely to jam or freeze. If the bore 
between minimum and maximum t 
erances, the head enters freely and ma 
be rocked on its axis until the no 
projection makes contact with the bor 
wall, 

If the bore exceeds maximum tole: 
ance, the projection makes no contact 
the gage handle drops below the bor 
axis when released, and the work is 
jected for oversize. The handle wil 
also drop when the gage encounters out 
of-roundness, belling, tapering, or othe 
defective finish. 


Ammonia Still 


The newly improved Frick Ammon 
Distiller, which looks like a home wate 
heater of the vertical type, is designet 
for connection right into the refriger 
tion lines of medium- and large-sized 
refrigerating and air-conditioning insta 
lations. Its job is to free ammonia fro 
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“Fact-power” is conserving millions 
of industrial man-hours—a saving 
that in war contributes to produc- 
tion volume and later will help to 
make better civilian goods available 
to more people. 

“Fact-power” is the product of 
Kardex P’isible Systems of Adminis- 
trative Record Control. It correlates 
and simplifies the planning that 
brings together, in the right amount 
and at the right time, materials, 
machines and the men who use them, 


These are the man-hours 
SAVED with 


Kardex “fact-power™ 


—wnmM 


+ Reduction of 


and then maintains in efficient bal- 
ance these vital components of pro- 
duction. In Material Procurement, 
Machine Loading, Production Con- 
trol, Tool Control and Personnel 
Administration, Kardex not 
only speeds the compilation 
of necessary data. It also 
furnishes the basis for 
intelligent, accurate admin- 
istration because it sum- 
marizes facts in visible, 
chart-like form—shows at 


a glance their interrelationship by) 
means of exclusive Graph-A-Mati« 
Signal Control. 

Let a Systems and Methods Tech- 
nician analyze your administra- 
tive control needs in the 
light of experience acquired 
in working with hundreds of 
firms, including the majority 
of all Army-Navy “E” win- 
ners. Communicate with 
our nearest Branch Office. 


CoPpraigmT 


SYSTEMS DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND 


BUFFALO 5, NEW YORK 


cee 


Taking Work Home 
Isn’t the WHOLE Answer 


= 


— : = 


Get rid of the noise demons... 
ana see how much faster things get done! 


OVERWORK is bad enough, but it’s 
even worse when you're harassed all 
day long by the noise demons. These 
nerve-janglers distract your thoughts, 
cut down your efficiency. You can put 
an end to noise demons for good with 
an economical ceiling of Cushiontone. 


New Free Booklet gives all the facts. Write 
for your copy, and the name of your nearest 
Cushiontone contractor, to Armstrong Cork 
Company, 3009 Stevens St., Lancaster, Pa. 


Cushiontone absorbs up to 75% of 
all noise that reaches the ceiling, 
thanks to the 484 deep holes in each 
12”x12” square of this fibrous 
material, Not even repainting impairs 
its high efficiency. It is an excellent 
reflector of light, is easy to maintain. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 


makers of 
and Asphalt Tile 


oil, water, and other impur 
impair efhcient operation. |} 
Waynesboro, Pa., builds it in t 
Heat source is normally stea1 
water, but an electrical heati; 
available. Operation is sim) 
open an inlet valve to receive 
of impure ammonia from the « 
of the system, close it, turn 
heat, open an outlet valve, anc 
newly distilled ammonia floy 
into the suction line of the co: 


| Boxcar Fumigator 


Development of insect or an 
festation in a carload of foodsty;{ 
other infestable products can | 
vented before shipment by mean 
pound can of Dow. Chemica! Co, 
methyl bromide, a length of Dow Saray 
tubing, and a new Arrow Methy! Bro. 
mide Applicator manufactured by the 
Arrow Products Co., Carlstadt, N. J, 
One end of the tubing is attached ty 


the applicator and the other plugged 
with an ordinary bolt. Two small holes 
are drilled in the tubing for gas to 
escape just abaft the bolt. 

When the car has been loaded, you 
lay the tubing on top of the shipment 
with the small holes in the clear, let 
the other end of the tubing extend out 
side the car to the applicator, and clos 
the car doors tight. The can is punc 
tured automatically when it is clamped 
in the applicator, allowing the mcethy! 
bromide gas, which is heavier than au, 
to flow outward and downward throug) 
the shipment. Similar equipment can 
be used in vault fumigation. 


| Lighted Switch Plate 


A tiny shielded light inside the ivory 
plastic face of the new LumiNite Wall 
Switch Plate, just being introduced by 
the Associated Products Co., 74 E. 
Long St., Columbus 15, Ohio, comes 
on automatically when room lights ar 
turned out and remains dark whencvet 
room lights are burning. Though it 
estimated operating cost is two cents 4 
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r, which is a small price for the con- 
raience and safety of finding a light 
itch easily in the dark, it is said to 
ve on light bills in the long run by 
ndicating Whenever porch, basement, 
upstairs lights that can’t be seen 
om the switch location have been in- 
jyertently left on.” The unit fits any 


undard wall switch. 


THINGS TO COME 


When you see “18-8 stainless 
steel” in future specifications for 
high-speed, heavy-duty _ trucks, 
buses, and cars, do not jump to 
the inference that the material 
will necessarily be there for its 
silvery appearance and resistanc 
to corrosion. As soon as its 18% 
chromium and 8% nickel again 
become plentiful, the alloy will 
go into splined drive shafts and 
keyed parts of various kinds for 
its fatigue resistance and lack of 
orig to notching and tool 
marks. Special automotive vehi- 
ces and other mechanisms des- 
tined for subarctic operation may 
have frames and other critical 
parts of stainless for its resistance 
to low temperature embrittle- 
ment. The impact strength of 
188 is practically the same at 
minus 100F as at 70F. 


The difficult and frequently 
hazardous job of opening oysters 
for the home table and the com- 
mercial fishery will become the 
safe, easy work of a moment in 
the chemical era to come. You 
will drop the bivalves into a con- 
tainer of water and add a small 
tablet. As the latter gives off car- 
bon dioxide gas, the oysters will 
relax, yawn, and open onesies. 


Just because an old-fashioned 
fireplace would smoke in an air- 
conditioned room will no longer 
be a legitimate reason for install- 
ing the imitation, only-for-looks 
kind in the postwar home or of- 
fice. Smoke troubles arise from 
the fact that an orthodox fireplace 
of average size exhausts about 200 
cu.ft. of air a minute while burn- 
ing. It can draw only in a room 
with plenty of air rm Go around 
windows and doors, in other 
words under conditions which de- 
feat mechanical air conditioning. 
The apparent impasse will be re- 
solved by a modern fireplace unit 
that will get its draft air through 
outdoor ducts, yet will deliver 
warm, glowing comfort indoors. 
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The man pictured above does not drive locomotives, but from his 
Centralized Traffic Control board, he sets signals and switches and 
controls the movement of all trains on a section of railroad as far away 
as 87 miles. He is a fast thinking Norfolk and Western train dis- 
patcher, speeding vital wartime traffic. In the same office is another 
dispatcher who controls the movement of trains 165 miles away. 


The top panel of the control board is a miniature of the dis- 
patcher’s section of railroad. Small red lights, flashing on and 
off, show him the location and progress of every train on the miles 
of track he controls. He twists a lever... and miles away, a 
switch is set, a signal changes . . . a train moves into a siding for 
another train to pass. He flips another lever . . . and the train 
passes out to the main line and is on its way. His job is no guess 
work. The track —in miniature — is there in front of him. His 
machine is fool proof, for switches and signals are so interlocked thai 
it is impossible to show conflicting signals. 

The modern signal system on the Norfolk and Western is the 
result of years of study and the application of the most improved 
signal apparatus which has been developed. This study is con- 
tinuous. It is being made today with the purpose of constantly 
improving the system so that trains can be operated at higher speeds 
with less delay and greater safety in the battle of transportation, and 
in the peace and progress that will follow Victory. 
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Funds for Soya 


Securities are offered to 
public for first time by large 
soybean processing company 
as war boosts volume of sales. 


The soybean © processing industry, 
despite its phenomenal growth in the 
past 15 years, traditionally has been 
conspicuous by its absence from the 
new issues securities market which most 
other lines of business have utilized 
freely. 

But last week $2,250,000 of 34% 

debentures were successfully offered to 
the public by the Central Soya Co., 
Inc., of Ft. Wayne, Ind., and now for 
the first time securities solely dependent 
on that most publicized and versatile 
legume are at last finding their way into 
national circulation. 
e Shoots Up Rapidly—It is particularly 
fitting that Central Soya should prove 
the first to break the ice. Founded 
only ten years ago, it has rapidly grown 
into the most important unit in the 
country exclusively engaged in extract- 
ing oil and meal from soybeans. 

Also, it has become one of the three 

largest of the companies now operating 
in the soybean field, and shares trade 
leadership only with such substantial 
old-timers as  Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., which is primarily a linseed pro- 
ducer, and A. E. Staley Mfg. Co., 
whose principal interests lie in the 
starch business. 
@ Used for Ballast—The soybean isn’t 
a native of America. It made its local 
debut in the early 19th century sim- 
ply because ships in the Far East trade 
then found it a convenient ballast- 
cargo. And, despite its reputation in 
China, where for 5,000 years it has 
been known for its important food 
values, for almost a apa t it was used 
here only as a forage cro 

Not until 1910, when some meal and 
oi! were produced from imported beans 
in an old Pacific Coast mill, did soy- 
bean processing show any signs of be- 
coming an American industry; and not 
until five years later was any real crush- 
ing of homegrown beans attempted. 
Even a decade ago the domestic soy- 
bean harvest had grown to but 13,000,- 
000 bu. 

e@ New Uses Found—However, extensive 
laboratory experiments by 1929 had 
begun to reveal the soybean’s multiple 
uses in human and animal food prod- 
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ucts, its potentialities for utilization, 
and its values for growers. 

War served to stimulate its use 
greatly, and by 1943 the domestic soy- 
bean crop had skyrocketed to almost 
200,000,000 bu. (BW—Aug.26'44,p56). 

Production of soybean oil last year 

also rose to a new high, 1,226,000,000 
Ib., and equaled 93% of the 1943 cot- 
tonseed oil output in sharp contrast to 
the 42% ration of 1941. 
@ McMillen’s Interest—Potentialities of 
the soybean, however, weren’t being 
studied solely by the scientists in the 
late twenties and early thirties. Others 
had their eyes turned then in that di- 
rection, including D. W. McMillen, 
Sr., who had started a feed business of 
his own in Indiana in 1916. 

McMillen, who had previously done 
well operating country grain elevators 
with his father, was so successful in his 
new venture that in the late twenties 
directors of Allied Mills, Inc., a leader 
in the feed line, purchased his business 
and made him president of their com- 
pany. 

@ Organized Company—But, despite his 
rise to prominence in the feed trade, 
the more McMillen mulled over the 
future of the soybean the better he 


liked its outlook. Finally, he od A, 
the presidency of Allied Mill; 
organized the Central Soya 
1934, and started processing : 
a modest scale at the Cent Sal 
Co.’s plant at Decatur, Ind. 
In 1935 McMillen’s new ‘pam 
built its own soybean oil and feed yy; 
at Decatur; by 1936, it reported an 
sales of almost $3,900,000 snd ty 
profits of $278,000. } 
e Expands Rapidly—Substantia expan 
sion of its facilities followed. At 4, 
time of Pearl Harbor annual s wer 
running at a rate about four tines thg 
of 1936. But, more importantly, ij 
management by then had placed th 


company in an excellent ae tion t 
take part in the meteoric expansion tha 
the soybean industry was so soon 
undergo. 


Central Soya sales in the fiscal ye 
ended Sept. 30, 1942, skyrocketed ¢ 
$27,700,000, twice its 1941 volume 
Profits soared to $666,000 from th 
previous year’s $275,000. 

Processing plants soon were placed of 
a 24-hour a day, seven-day week sched 
ule. Sales for 1943 zoomed up t 
around $45,000,000, some 114 time 
those of 1936. 
@ Profits Soar—Although its tax bill we 
330% higher than the year befor 
Central Soya’s 1943 profits rose to §), 
188,000, and 1944 is expected to proy 
almost as profitable since a furth 


BIG AND BUSY 


A behemoth of the strip coal fields of 
southwestern Illinois is the 1,400-ton 
electric shovel that removes topsoil 
and rock from the bituminous de- 
posits at Duquoin. This United Elec- 


tric Coal Co. machine is so heavy thal 
a special road of logs must be built to 
prevent it from bogging down in sof 
ground while moving to each new coi 
seam. Powered by two 500-hp. and 
one 225-hp. motor, the big shovd 
works 24 hours a day. 
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"Lay thine ear to the ground and 
list’ if thou can'st hear the 

~~ tread of travellers.” 
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" ti ting the courses — making the plans and 
thal sions that will keep your company ahead of 
1 tillibmorrow — calls for considerable ground- 
ening. War and the tremendous productive 
Fort it demands carries with it volcanic change 
shift and realignment of the activities of 
bmpanies which collectively are called ™. 

» Business and Industry”. 

Industrial progress has made strides — under 
> hanes of war and its necessities — that 
\ y 


» 


) thg 


sae es 


would have required decades to achieve. 
he entirely new synthetic rubber industry came 
to being in less than two years; 100 OCtaN@ cen 
s was developed to the point where its use 
abled a plane to carry about 5,000 lbs. mofe — 
load than previously. High-speed metal- 
iting tools — improved welding — new indus- 
applications of electronics — plywood, 
ics, lighter, stronger metals — these are but 
few more war-hastened developments. 
Companies with established products have ex- 
oded into seemingly unrelated fields. A furni- 
re manufacturer a place in the aircraft 
dustry through his ability to make airplane 
ings. A dairy products company engages in 
nr of textiles from milk. A large pro- 
Te refiner of metals turns with equal 
cility to the production of plastics. Compara- 
y unknown firms with little more than s 
alized know-how for making some particular 
ice, have zoomed into national importance in 
plume of production and plant facilities. 
These are but a few of many “straws in the 
ind” which point to a coming battle of com- 
‘itive production. Aside from keeping step 
product development, those companies best 
Hpalified in terms of industrial par, as explained 
fee this advertisement under “Spotlight Facts”, 
igen be expected to fare best in this coming battle. 
| Planning mig perme 7 pa should iectade as 
major pro) matter of machine tools—pro- 
sion for their continuing replacement to assure Back the attach / 
ll production capacity—to enable your com- 
ny to keep step with the high level of national BUY MORE 
oduction and wealth that means employment 
d security for the greatest number of workers. WAR BONDS 


D Spotlight pats jor your puture LP planning 


0 on methods — developed in wartime implements of mass production and increased 
increase man-hour output; pent-up buying output at lowest cost — but only continual 
bwer — ceume — deman 


teleased in pea replacements with the newest and finest ma- 
creased production. = — assure _, pogeucsive capacity. 
he rate of 22% increase per year output 10% of che tend seaman tool juvestesent > 
t man-hour, established by a 12 year record in keeping with increased output, 


industrial production, can be expected to 


ch at least 4% per year — compounded. %&The —~ ¢ tools is insigalficons in 
hou! i terms © if productive power . . . from 
acturers must set a goal of 50% in- 1927 to 1937, a eeeeding to census epee, 

o 


"sed output per man-hour every 10 years Ameri manufacturers had onl tota 
44 poy TAL level of national pros- about 2% invened ly in machine tools in 
-* jn a oy oie grea — ratio. eo, a total yolume of 9 billion dollars’. 
a workers and the volume of produc- P * 

2 pag oe oe tt naustriat Por, — she constantly increasing 
co — the most modern, most f output per man-bour to approximately 
t — are recognized as the most effective Sn evey 06 pean. % 


WELSBACH 


ENGINEERING and MANAGEMENT | 


CORPORATION 
1500 WALNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 2 


AMM phases of GUS and ELECTRIC 
UTILITY MANAGEMENT, 


CONSTRUCTION 


YOY and AppRAISAL.... 
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NOW MAKING WAR PRODUCTS 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Chrysler Corporation 
have declared a dividend of seventy- 
five cents ($.75) per share on the out- 
standing common stock, payable 
September 14, 1944, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business 
August 21, 1944, 


B. E. HUTCHINSON 
Chairman, Finance Committee 


Fighting for More 
Production ? 


YOU NEED 


EXECUTONE! 


How This Modern“Inter-Com” System 
Saves Man-Hours...increases Output 
EXECUTONE puts you in instant conversational 
contact with every ape of your ~ eye 
zation! Saves time... conserves energy... 
minimizes waste motion. 
EXECUTONE omtor you to get information aon 

rc employees the instant you want it—elimi- 
poe the everlasting running back and forth 
from one office to another. 
EXECUTONE speeds your phone service by 
taking the load of “inside” calls off your switch- 
board. Cuts down busy signals and expensive 
call-backs. Saves you money in many ways. 

The “‘inter-com’’ system selected by the 

U. S. Navy for many of our fighting ships. 

Write for FREE booklet “L17” 


COMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 
415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Service in Principal Cities 
Back the Attack—Buy War Bonds/ 


10% rise in sales volume may offset 
this year’s higher operating costs. 

Soybean processors must obtain al- 

most all their annual raw material 
needs in the fall and early winter 
months. Central Soya has always fi- 
nanced such needs with short-term bank 
credit (on unsecured paper or against 
warehouse receipts covering beans in 
storage) and to date has been able to 
pay off its seasonal bank borrowings 
before the close of each fiscal year. 
@ One Stock Issue—Consequently the 
company hasn’t had to raise much new 
capital. Since its inception it has sold 
additional stock only once—in 1939 
when 40,000 shares were offered stock- 
holders at $15 a share. 

It has, however, partially financed the 
building of new plant facilities with 
mortgage loans. Proceeds from the 
recent sale of debentures are to be 
used to retire all its present $1,400,000 
mortgage debt and provide new work- 
ing capital. 

Also, authorized capital has just been 
increased 10% to 220,000 shares of no- 
par common stock, and the new 20,000 
shares will soon be offered to stock- 
holders to acquire funds to purchase 
certain properties that are now leased. 

The McMiillen family now holds 

working control of Central Soya 
through ownership of about 374% of 
its outstanding stock, and this is esti- 
mated to give them an equity in the 
business worth around $7, 500, 000. 
Other officers hold about 124%. 
@ Not a One-Man Company—McMil- 
len, now 63 years old and the com- 
any’s president and board chairman, 
is still the dominating factor in its 
affairs. 

However, Central Soya isn’t consid- 
ered a one-man concern. McMillen is 
said to have surrounded himself with 
an aggressive, experienced, and thor- 
oughly competent managerial staff. And 
some think R. H. Fletcher, assistant 
to the president, who went with Central 
Soya in 1943 after 14 years in the legal 
department of Ohio Oil Co., is now 
being groomed for the presidency. . 

McMillen and his management are 
well aware that war demands have been 
largely responsible for the company’s 
recent sensational sales and profits vol- 
umes. They have no illusions about 
the permanence of these, and they ex- 
pect peace to bring a return of the very 
keen competition formerly offered soy- 
beans by other vegetable oils. 

Nevertheless, McMillen and his as- 
sociates think “the soybean industry is 
still an infant” and that “its future 
promises a growth as amazing as its 
past.” And the management, proud of 
the company’s position in the industry, 
feels certain Central Soya can maintain 
its present lead when the war is over. 
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WIND BY WOOD 


In its research on food deliydrat F 
(BW —Feb.20'43,p46), the Tenney ek 
Valley Authority frequently comes @. 
with material-saving wrinkles. Ogi Obje 
is a wooden fan (above) which cqtters 
serves metal, yet operates efficient Coon 
Developed by TVA engineers a re 
Georgia Institute of Technology @..; of 
searchers, the noncritical blower eas xchan 
withstands 500-r.p.m. speeds and @w Y 
livers 600 cu. ft. of air a minute oe 
ally 
order to dry foods. Already more th wl 
half the 54 community dehydratifii cture 
plants in nine southern states qheir 
equipped with the wooden fans. cad 
tone 
anen' 
OLDEST BONDS CALLED Pt 
ouide 
Holders of the oldest outstand@™Biggor 
railroad bond issue are being invigg mal 
by the Erie Railroad to collect the pie Sug 
cipal, plus full interest to maturity, aime 
though the issue is noncallable meg dg Pres 
not fall due until May 1, 1947, ho al 
tury after its original issuance. 
The bonds—$2,482,000 New Y 
& Erie 4% first mortgage obligatio 
are part of an original $3,000, 000 is 
in 1847 to help pay the costs of builda 
a sizable segment of the Erie main |i 
Besides their age, the bonds 
unique in another respect. They vw 
issued under authorization of an act 
the New York Legislature which p 
vided, in effect, that they were to 
secured by a first lien on the mileggftoduc 
they helped to finance, and no forggprmal 
mortgage has ever been executed. tures 
In the Erie’s 1897 reorganization, 
terest on the bonds was cut from 7 
to +% and maturity of the series, pr 
ously extended for 30 years in | 
was further extended to 1947. 
bonds were left untouched in the |! 
financial readjustment. 
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train at Fetters 


Seven big markets form 
«sociation to convince public 
4 Washington that futures 
,ding is essential operation. 


Harassed by prewar as well as post- 
»; restraints imposed by the federal 
smment, seven major exchanges 
at deal principally in food material 
last week organized the Na- 
mal Assn. of Commodity Exchanges 
Allied Trades, Inc. 
To Break the Fetters—Basic purpose 
the new organization is to convince 
¢ farmers who grow the commodities, 
e general consuming public, and 
citually Washington, that futures 
ading is an essential operation in mar- 
ting and preparing food for human 


Ogm Object, of course, is to break the 

h comtters which now hamper the ex- 
anges’ functioning. 
Crippled by War—The idea was in- 
ibated more than a year ago by mem- 
SY Bikers of the New York Coffee & Sugar 
r caif™ychange, Inc., and seconded by the 
nd @@pew York Cocoa Exchange, Inc. 

Both of these boards have been prac- 
cally put out of business by wartime 
pitrols on the importation and manu- 
lrati cture, pricing, and distribution of 
es @meir commodities. They recognize 
:. ese controls as inevitable during a 

tional emergency, but crave no per- 
anent regime of the same sort. 
Butter Trading Dead—Executive vice- 
esident of the new association is J. A. 
andg@™miggons, Jr., a member of the board 
invifm™e managers of the New York Coffee 
e pig Sugar Exchange, who has been the 
ity, @™eime mover in organizing the group. 
d da President is Maurice Mandeville, 
a cho also heads the Chicago Mercantile 
xchange. This board traditionally 

Yamendles 99% of the futures trading in 
tio”. S. butter and eggs. Official butter 
issomoors due to rollback subsidies are now 
iildgttually above ceilings, which thus auto- 
n lig@mpatically prevents trading. Butter rep- 
Is nted about 50% of the total dollar 
, v@mplume of butter-and-egg board brokers. 
acts climination from trading cuts their 
1 pgPMMission earnings squarely in half. 
to @@ Grain Marts Join—The New York 
\ileqmfroduce Exchange, another member, in 
‘orm™™—rmal times handles a fair amount of 

tures trading in cottonseed oil, pep- 
mn, #", grains, flour, soybean oil, and lard. 
n "@@ The other three members of the asso- 
peq™etion are grain exchanges: the Chicago 
|S@oard of Trade, the Chamber of Com- 
cree of Minneapolis, and the Kansas 

14 ity (Mo.) Board of Trade. These 

ards have had government control 
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HANDLING INVESTMENTS TAKES TIME 


Busy people do not have the Bothersome interruptions! 

time to handle the details of Many investors turn with re- 
their investments. “Watch call lief to the Safekeeping service 
dates, collect income, follow offered by Bank of the Manhat- 
up subscription rights, keep a tan Company. It handles these 
record of every transaction.” and other time-taking details. 


BANK of the MANHATTAN COMPANY 


40 Wall Street, New York 


Chartered ex 1799 


ak Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation * 


POWELL SCORES AGAIN! 


It takes super equipment to produce super 
fuel—and here’s a Powell Stainless Steel ‘“Y”’ 
valve that is doing an outstanding job in the 
production of 100 Octane Aviation Gasoline. 
It not only combines the throttling features 
of a globe valve with unrestricted flow areas 
of a gate valve, but Powell Engineering has 
added an exclusive feature—the Powell Pat- 
ented Seat Wiper. 
Thanks to this, the seat 
and disc can always be 
wiped clean of products 
of corrosion or incrus- 
tation, thus insuring a 
perfect metal-to-metal, 
leak-proof contact. 


The Wm. Powell Co. 


Dependable Valves Since 1846 
Cincinnati 22, Ohio 


trouble for years, and war controls have 
merely added to their woes. 

@ Complex Task—Chicago’s butter-and- 
egg board several years ago undertook 
a public relations campaign pivoting on 
speakers supplied free of charge for 
small-town luncheon clubs, farm bu- 
reaus, and the like. 

The speeches, and the consequent 
news stories in country dailies and 
weeklies, effectively spread to the grass 
roots an awareness of how butter and 
egg users hedge their needs on the ex- 
change, thus permitting level, year- 
round prices for such staple Sendects 
as bakery goods and noodles. 

No program has as yet been de- 
veloped by commodity exchanges. But 
they know they have a more complex 
job ahead in getting themselves freed for 
postwar usefulness—and profit. 


SEC Eyes Motors 


It joins stock exchange in 
asking full report on big boom 
in five low-priced auto stocks. 
Members must reveal all sales. 


The 1944 low-priced motor stock 
boom (BW-—Jul.1’44,p118), which 
once threatened to run wild because of 
increasing blind buying based on scores 
of exaggerated rumors, is still causing 
Wall Street trouble, even though the 
buying jag finally petered out. 

e Details Demanded—All members of 
the New York Stock Exchange have 
just been ordered to prepare for the 
Big Board and the Securities & Ex- 


change Commission by Se; 
tailed reports covering all t! 
ties between May 22 and A.» 
shares of Graham-Paige Mot 
Aug.12’44,p72), Hayes Mfg. 
son Motor Car Co., Hupp \ 
Corp., and Willys-Overland \\ 
The boom first started { 
month when the Street he :d—,) 
with a series of new rumors 
motor stocks—that the SEC 
eagle eye on the motors mark«t (BW 
Aug.12’44,p7). 
e@SEC Was Hesitant—As 
out, the SEC didn’t crack 
the boom publicly as had be 
by conservative Wall Streeters yj 
feared that it might generate a wave 
indignation that so often follows q 
lapse of buying sprees of this type. 
This lack of action by the 


SE( 


While public obligations, up 300% by 1943, are still soaring, all private debts continue to decline 
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For the first time in at least three dec- 
ades, repayment is steadily reducing 
total private debt (all private obliga- 
tions except those of banks to de- 
positors, life insurance companies to 
policyholders, and of individuals di- 
rectly to one another). From 1916 to 
1929, indebtedness increased steadily, 
by more than five billion dollars a 
year—75 billions in all. The depres- 
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sion then saw many debts defaulted 
and written off, but few repaid; and 
debt totals in recent prewar years re- 
mained steady until war lifted short- 
term obligations temporarily in 1941. 
Not only has that rise been wiped 
out but long-term corporate and mort- 
gage debts are now being liquidated at 
an accelerating rate. This growing pri- 
vate financial solvency, of course, re- 


flects high wartime corporate 4 
individual earnings after taxes—mat 
possible, obviously, by federal finan} 
ing of the war in large part throug 
debt instead of entirely by taxes. Am 
in this regard, the general wartim 
improvement in debtors’ financi 
status is more significant for potent 
postwar borrowing than the small vo 
ume of repayment itself. 
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This is an official Navy Photo from the Navy Engineering Labo- 
ratory, (unretouched). Under full load, the tail wheel tire of @ 
plane strikes the landing strip and squashes almost flat under the 
impact. The old tire simply couldn't take it. 


OF A NAVY FIGHTER 
SITTING DOWN! 


WHEN a Navy fighter “sits down” on a carrier 
deck, it sits down with terrific impact on the 
after tire. 

This presented an ever more serious problem as 
the weights of our planes were increased with life- 
protecting armor...with added fire power, gaso- 
line and bomb loads. A way had to be found, and 
found without delay, to build stronger, safer tires. 

The new tires had to be able to take these 
increased giant loads...yet tire size could not be 
increased a single fraction of an inch, for that 
would have meant the re-design of planes. 

United States Rubber Company scientists had 
worked for years with fabrics of many kinds to 
make tires lighter and stronger. Using rayon, they 
found that they could build stronger, safer airplane 
tires. Going further, they found tires made with 
nylon weighed even less and could carry far greater 
loads—up to 50% greater—without any increase 
in size. 

Today this means that our fighting men have 
a better fighting chance. It is a story of serving 
through science—today, in war, for them—to- 
morrow, in peace, for you. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE TO SPEED THE VICTORY 


Official U. 8. Navy Photo 
OP TEST—At one of the test labora- 
ies of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics, 
nding wheels and tires are “drop tested” 
a rig like this. Here a set of landing 
heels is mounted on the rig and dropped 
der full load simulating landing impact. 


Official U. 8. Navy Photo 


DECK TEST—Actual service tests, care- 
fully supervised by Navy engineers, show 
how the product stands up in service. On 
tests like this, U.S. Royal Airplane Tires— 
and tires of all otier suppliers— must prove 
their ability to stand up. 


Official U. 8. Navy Photo 
BATTLE TEST—The toughest test of all 
is the battle test where the most extreme 
conditions must be met, where loads are 
heavy and speeds are high. It is here that 
all tests pay off in the creed of our Fighting 
Forces—‘“‘never to waste a life.”’ 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 


nti to 4:30 E.W-T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 
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NITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE + ROCKEFELLER CENTER + NEW YORK 20, N.Y. + In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD. 


RAILWAY EXPRESS Service began 105 years ago. Its purpose was, and 
is, to deliver shipments of every description direct from their senders 
to their recipients safely and at high speed. Today, this means fast 
trains co-ordinated with super-swift transport planes. 

Expressmen, in 1839, used spacious haversacks for “pick-up and 
delivery” of shipments. Then expanding business required horse-drawn 
vans. These were quickly followed in their turn by the speedy, special- 
ized vehicles of the modern motor age. 

Today, Railway Express uses 15,000 motor vehicles. They perform 
pick-up and delivery service of shipments in all cities and principal 
towns, without extra charge. Driven by Expressmen who have proud 
records for coolness, skill, and observance of safety-first rules, their 
ceaseless rounds have made them the best-known vehicles in America. 


You can help us carry our share of America’s war- 
time shipping and serve you better by doing two 
simple things: Pack your shipments securely — and ad- 
dress them clearly. Our century of experience proves 
that “shipments started right are half-way there.” 


Th 
rN XN 
Wripacset 


NATION-WIDE ~ RAIL-AIR SERVICE 


however, is understandable. 


publicly said then that it wa h 
ested, it might have encourage. fy), 
speculation, while any expressic \ of ¢,, 
cern might well have caused 4 ¢,, 
break in market prices gener 

@ Warning Issued—But t! br 
halted after the exchange 1) adc 
unprecedented appeal signed j: nth 
Emil Schram, president, and john : 
Coleman, chairman of the Big Boar 
governors, urging members to tke ey; 
possible precaution to prevent the ¢, 
semination of rumors which mip 
“excite speculative interest’ in 
stock. The message did not sent; 
any specific stock. 

Reminding members that exchan 
tules expressly forbid the passing on ; 
any unsubstantiated rumors and ths 
use of great discretion is called for ; 
preparing any public literature co 
cerning corporations, the  Schra 
Coleman message also warned that x 
cause of the circulation of rumors the; 
is “a growing public suspicion th 
manipulative practices are again comiy 
into play.” 

@ Support in Street—This call of his 
exchange officials for “ceaseless vig 
lance” to protect the public great 
pleased the large section of the Stre 
which had not liked the way the sper 
ulative motor stocks had been assw: 
ing market leadership or the rises 

300% or more that had been scored | 
such issues in relatively short period 

The information that has been «x 
uested for the period mentioned 
the five stocks is to include a listing 
all daily purchases, sales, and short sale 
by the member (1) as a specialist, (2 
on the floor, or (3) off the floor. 

e To Check Literature—Copies of : 
market letters, “flashes” to branch 
fices, and any similar information brox 
cast on the five stocks in the twelv 
week period must also be furnished. 

No reports on transactions by cu 

tomers of stock exchange members : 
necessitated because the survey is p: 
marily to learn what part, if any, wa 
played by members in circulating » 
mors or building up speculation. 
@ Dual Report—Questionnaires used 1 
the survey were being prepared by « 
change authorities when the SEC, u 
aware of what the former had in mind 
asked the Big Board to assist it in mai 
ing a similar study. It was decided t 
continue with the original plan am 
have members merely fill out an add 
tional report for filing with the com 
mission. 

Like the exchange, the SEC appa 
ently isn’t interested in identifying ‘! 
principal individual traders in mote 
stocks while the boom was under wa' 
This information may have been 0 
tained already. 
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WAR. BUSINESS MOBILIFT... 


CHECKLIST 


A digest of new federal 
regulations affecting priorities, 
price control, and transportation. 


—— 


Relaxation of Priorities 


Allocation control over beryllium, ex- 
cept beryllium copper, has been ended by 
Order M-160, as amended. . . . Copper 
base alloys obtained from idle or excess in- 
ventories under Priorities Regulation 13 
may be used in the manufacture of sun 
glasses (Order L-238, as amended). . . . War 
Food Orders 86 and 87, which limited the 
soap and fatty acid inventories of indus- 
trial users, have been revoked. . . . Pro- 
visions of War Food Orders 37 and 53, 
which limit the use, processing, and de- 
livery of sperm, animal, neat’s-foot, and dis- 
tilled red oils, have been suspended until 
Dec. 1, 1944. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Increased Civilian Supply 


Because animals and birds are causing 
widespread destruction to crops and live- 
stock, WPB will allow sale of some am- 
munition to hunters through Order L-286. 
... Allocation control has been removed 
from methyl bromide used for fumigation, 
delousing, and fire extinguishing, and from 
five alcohol denaturants used in produc- 
tion of antifreeze, by Order M-340, as 
amended. . , . Amendment 6 to Supple- 
mental 1 to General Ration Order 5 in- 
creases allotments of sugar to prisons, asy- 
lums, and other institutions of involuntary 
confinement, to permit them to do their 
own baking. 


High-Grade Coal 


Due to the acute shortage of high-grade 
Appalachian coal suitable for coke-making, 
the Solid Fuels Administration will divert 
1,680,000 tons over the next four months 
from industrial plants which use it for 
generating steam to steel plants for use 
in coking (page 41). Stocks of high- 
grade coal at coke and byproduct plants are 
now at a dangerously low level, and the 
diversions are expected to build them up to 
30 days’ supply, which SFA considered the 
minimum safety level in wartime, 


Shoes 


All restrictions on the use of colors in 
the manufacture of shoes have been re- 
moved by WPB, effective Sept. 1, except 
for the ban on two-tone shoes. Other re- 
laxations in the order provide that: New 
designs, lasts, and patterns may be intro- 
duced, provided the manufacturer can do 
so without employing additional manpower; 
leather bows made from scrap leather are 
permitted; steel shanks need no longer be 
made in standardized weights; women’s eve- 
ning slippers and men’s patent leather shoes 
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puts it where you want if 
—without waste motion! 


The beauty of Mobilift operation 
is that it picks up materials, 
moves them and stacks them in 
one continuous movement—no 
delays, no rehandling. 


Because of its smaller size and 
lighter weight Mobilift can easily 
and safely enter motor trucks, 
freight cars. It works smoothly 
in narrower aisles. No danger of 
taxing the capacity of your floors 
or elevators. Mobilift goes any- 
where in the plant with its load 
—that means a saving of time, 
manpower, storage space and 
handling costs. 


There’s a Mobilift materials 
handling engineer in your 
SALES OFFICES: vicinity. A letter will bring 


ree RINE 4 you his services in helping 
2430 S. Parkway, Chicago 16, Ill. 
107 N.W. Walton St. Atlanta, Ga. to analyze your problem. 


MOBILIFT 


Moves Materials like a Giautl 


VAUGHAN MOTOR COMPANY « 835 S. E. Main St. Portland 14, Oregon 


may now be made (but WPB officials doubt 
that these shoes will be produced in much 
quantity, in view of consumers’ probable 
reluctance to spend ration coupons on 
them); certain minor styling restrictions, 
such as those on heel heights, raised back 
seams, and metal ornaments, are relaxed. 
(Order M-217, as amended.) 

OPA has announced that no price in- 
creases will be permitted to manufacturers 
who take advantage of the relaxation of re- 
strictions, nor is the WPB action expected 
to cause any change in the shoe rationing 
program 


Dried Milk Solids 


Because of the increased production of 
nonfat dricd milk solids a the govern- 
ment’s favorable stock position relative to 
known needs in the next six months, the 
War Food Administration has canceled a 
previously announced set-aside requirement 
of 35% of September output for roller- 
process manufacturers, and has announced 
that no sct-asides will be required during 


the winter months (when production is at 
its seasonal low) unless war developments 
result in a need for substantial quantities 
for liberated areas. 

All restrictions on the use of nonfat 
dried milk solids in bread-making have been 
removed, permitting bakers to return to 
prewar standards of six or more parts of 
milk to 100 parts of flour. Since January, 
1943, bakers have been limited to four parts 
of milk to 100 of flour. (War Food Order 


1, as amended.) 


Enamelware 


Production of several items of domestic 
and hospital enamelware, previously pro- 
hibited, may now be resumed. However, 
quantity of iron and steel available for man- 
ufacture of enamelware has not been in- 
cieased, remaining at 70% of the 1941 
tate for domestic, and 100% of the 1941 
rate for hospital items. The domestic items 
which may again be produced are: colanders, 
baby bottle sterilizers, dish infants’ 


ae 
bath tubs, funnels, and baby chambers. The 


a4 
N71 4 


PREFAB SEA POWER 


In one of the first adaptations of pre- 
fabrications to ships of such size, the 
Navy built the bow for its latest air- 
craft carrier—the Antietam—in an in- 
verted 128-ton section (above left). 
Too heavy for a crane, the bow was 
slid into place, turned, and attached 
to the hull (above right) in a graving 


dock. Also built outside, but moved 
by two giant cranes (below left), a 
105-ton section of the carrier’s con- 
trol “island” was lowered into posi- 
tion on the flight deck (below right) 
which is more than 850 ft. long. A 
companion piece weighed 158 tons, 
thus was handled like the bow. Other 
sections of the hull, decks, and gun 
mounts were built at a distance of 


hospital items are: immersion arm 
iodine cups, forceps, jars, urinals, an 
uates. All items are still controlled 
number of models and sizes allowed t 
manufacturer. (Order L-30-b, as am 


Tin Content of Solder 


Permission to use solder with tir 
tent up to 50% has been granted by 
for three additional purposes—manuf 
maintenance, and repair of refrig: 
equipment and of radio and radar 
ment, and manufacture and repair « 
kind of indicating, recording, measurii 
controlling instruments except gas n 
Previously, 50% tin content solder wa 
mitted only for the manufacture of a: 
nition boxes. (Order M-43, as revised 


Residual Fuel Oil 


All shipment of residual fuel oil 
ward from the West Coast states (P 
District 5) has been banned by the 
troleum Administration for War, effe: 


three city blocks from the dock and 
“walked” into place by cranes. Pre- 
fabrication on the 27,000-ton Essex- 
class Antietam and on the 13,000-ton 
heavy cruisers Chicago and Los An- 
geles permitted their simultaneous 
construction at the Philadelphia Navy 
Yard which floated all three recently 
in the greatest launching in history— 
a total of 53,000 tons of sea power. 
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Throughout every phase of your operations Ditto 
will speedily give you all forms of anything typed, 
written or drawn—without stencil, type or ink! 
From one-writing and without errors! 


PRODUCTION _bitto wil! save up to 36 


hours getting orders into your shop! 


PAYROLL—pito supplies all records from 


one single-writing! 


PURCHASING_ pitt wit get raw ma- 


terials into your plant 10 days faster! 


 @] RDE R-Bl LLI 4 G_—piTTo eliminates 


90% of all retyping. 


t 
MAIL COUPON TODAY fer FR DITTO, Inc. 
ins dhowtnahe — . ot 1 2294 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
. oe Please send us free, without obligation, actual forms for the 
Writing Business Systems will following Ditto Systems: 


houlder the lead ln ' (Check which System you arveed 
euten. 0 Payroll O Purchasing 


0 Production 0 Order-Billing 
CD TS ok tos chhotadaueithetdbocnscaaeceosocéobe 


HACKNEY EXPERIENCE 
INFLUENCES PROFIT CURVES 


Hackney engineers combine up-to-the-minute research with the knowl- 
edge gained in 40 years of volume production. As a result, the user is 
assured of economical high value—and profit curves are kept high. 


yee economies provided by Hackney cylinders have bene- 
fited users for years. Pressed Sttel Tank Company design 
and manufacturing facilities have made possible lightweight 
cylinders; yet they provide the strength sufficient to withstand 
the abuse of modern shipping. 

One reason why Hackney cylinders help keep profit curves 
high is the heat-treating of the finished product by special 
advanced methods. Also, all raw materials are carefully selected. 
And rigid inspections are made after every stage of produc- 
tion. As a result, Hackney cylinders are uniform in size, weight, 
strength and capacity. 

The war effort is demanding a large share of Pressed Steel 
Tank Company’s production facilities. However, as war re- 
strictions are relaxed, more material will be available for 
civilian needs. Then, Hackney product development work and 
volume manufacturing will be benefiting every concern 
that is interested in making important savings, 
speeding up shipments and assuring maximum 
protection for their products. 


P ressed Steel Tank 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF HACKNEY PRODUCTS 
General Offices and Factory: 
» 1493 South 66th Street 


a 14, Wisconsin 


Hack ney 


Sept. 15, in order to conserve fuel ; 
military uses along the Pacific Coast 

the Pacific war theater. The states af 
by the order are Washington, Orego: 
ifornia, Arizona, Nevada, and the 2( 
ernmost counties of Idaho. (Petr 
Administrative Order 23.) 


Overcharge Procedure 


OPA has delegated to price panels of |» 
War Price & Rationing Boards authority 
to conduct negotiations with retailers guilt 
of charging prices in excess of ceiling 
extending the price control act, Congres 
gave OPA the power, formerly resery 
customers, to sue retailers in case of I 
charge if the customer takes no action with 
30 days. The new procedure, which 
make court action unnecessary in mir 
violations (which make up the great majority 
of cases), authorizes local price panc! 
negotiate with retailers for an agreed scttle. 
ment ranging from the amount of the over- 
charge to three times the overcharge or 
$50, whichever is greater. If the overcharged 
customers can be identified, the money is to 
be returned to them, otherwise the payment 
is made to the U. S. Treasury. 


Cotton Yarns and Fabrics 


The regulation covering the previously 
announced 24¢-a-lb. increase in mill ccil- 
ings for fabrics in the cotton print cloth 
yarn group (BW—Aug.26'44,p84) has been 
issued, and the increases are now officially 
in effect. (Amendment 23 to Revised 
Schedule 35; Amendment 23 to Regulation 
118.) 


_ Laboratory Chemicals 


Dollar quota restrictions formerly in cf- 
fect on the purchase of reagent chemicals 
for laboratory use have been revoked by 
WPB. Any laboratory holding a serial num- 
ber under Order P-43 is entitled to a pref- 
erence rating of AA-l, and any laboratory 
conducting scientific or technological in- 
vestigation and experiments is entitled to a 
rating of AA-2. Reagent chemicals may 
now be purchased without limitation under 


these ratings, (Order P-135, as amended.) 
Butter 


Manufacturers of creamery butter will 
be required to set aside 20% of their Sep- 
tember production for government purchase, 
as compared with 30% in August. The 
reduction is in line with War Food Ad- 
ministration policy of requiring smaller set- 
asides in months of seasonally low produc- 
tion. However, due to the sharp drop in 
output so far this year as compared with 
1943, WFA expects to have to continue 
the set-aside program at least into October. 
Last year Government agencies bought no 
butter after the end of September. 


Other Price Actions 


Dollar-and-cents ceilings at all levels on 
practically all sizes and brands of imported 
cigars are set by Amendment 9 to Regu- 
lation 260. . Amendment 19 to Supple- 
mentary Regulation 14-A and Amendment 
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) Regulation 280 continue current ceil- 
on kee cream and ice cream mixes 
sh Nov. 23, 1944. . . . Amendment 
> Regulation 426 increases the maxi- 

price of lettuce by amounts which 
x about 25¢ a crate. 


or Priority Actions 


i acid is placed under allocation 
ol by Schedule 43 of Order M-300, 
<e enlarged military uses are expected 
yire about 40% of total produc- 
",. Beginning with September allo- 
;, naphthenic acid will denied for 
wily all civilian uses, due to sharply 
ed military requirements. 


= 
¥ 
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5 STEEL'S BIG MINE 


he wilds of Pennsylvania’s Greene 
nty, contractors are rushing work 
e new Robena coal mine which 
ated to be one of the world’s top 
ducers. When completed this 
C. Frick Coke Co. pit will turn 
20,000 tons of bituminous daily 
its parent firm, U. S. Steel Corp. 
sustain that capacity, the mine 
have the latest in mechanized 
ipment, including a 60-in. con- 
or to deliver the coal to tipples on 
Monongahela River—via a wash- 
plant. Under construction since 
/, Robena already is producing 
M0 tons a day from its main head- 
$ although considerable under- 
ind and surface work remains. 
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Moving in relentless succession down the ways from America’s 
shipyards are fighting and merchant vessels of every description 
. .. destined for service on the Seven Seas . . . master-built by 
craftsmen in steel. Protecting these shipyard workers are de- 
pendable safety products of this company .. . M.S.A. Skullgards, 
for better head protection—M.S.A. Paint Respirators, Metal 
Fume Respirators, Welding Helmets, Goggles, Hose Masks, Gas 
Instruments, Protective Clothing, Safety Belts, and many other 
items ... providing top protection and comfort in essential ship 
production, and indeed throughout America’s Victory program. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPARY 


BRADDOCK, THOMAS AND MEADE STREETS + PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 


M-S-A PRODUCTS INCLUDE: Breathing Appara- 
tus ...Inhalators . . . Approved Dust Respira- 
tors ... Masks of all types . . . Gas Indicators 
.-- Gas Detectors .. . Safety Goggles . . . Pro- 
tective Hats and Caps 

... Edison Electric Cap 
instruments .. . First Aid 

Hand Creams. 


| 
| 
| 
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MARKETING 


G. |. Gift Survey 


Servicemen and women in 
all parts of the world report on 
what they want for Christmas. 
OWI makes list available. 


U. S. soldiers—especially the first 

class private whose worshipping mother 
sent an officer’s tropical gabardine cap 
for Christmas last year—will applaud the 
curiosity of the Office of War Informa- 
tion in the survey it has just completed 
to determine what kind of gifts the 
men and women in service overseas 
really want. 
@ Not Much Time—And with less 
than a fortnight a before the 
flood of Christmas packages _ starts 
moving through the service postoffices 
for overseas battle stations, the harried 
retail merchant who must help doting 
relatives and friends select the right 
gift from his shrunken stocks also will 
welcome OWlI’s initiative. 

Retailers will find in OWI’s surv 

clews to display arrangements and gift 
assortments that will help customers, 
since it points out items which service 
»eople say would be particularly use- 
PL as well as items unsuitable be- 
cause of climatic or other local condi- 
tions in certain war theaters. 
e@ Small Gifts Preferred—From veterans 
returned from overseas, as well as from 
official sources, OWI learned that in 
general overseas troops want gifts that 
are not bulky or perishable, that can- 
not be obtained where they are, and 
that remind them of their homes, rela- 
tives, and friends. 

OWI reports that gifts known to be 
popular with soldiers in all theaters, 
and which will stand up under trying 
transit conditions, include cameras, 
film, automatic pencils, pocket-size 
books (but none about war), cigarettes, 
cigars, stationery, razor blades, wrist 
watches, fountain pens, photographs 
(pocket-size in waterproof folders), to- 
bacco pouches, dried fruit, vacuum- 
packed nuts, games, checkers, puzzles, 
smoking pipes, small shaving kits, hard 
candy, soap, and wallets. 

@ What the Navy Wants—In addition 
to the gifts preferred everywhere by 
soldiers, Navy people in all theaters 
want -sneakers for wear in showers, 
moceasin-type bedroom slippers, pocket 
knives (the more attachments the bet- 
ter), pocket-size dictionaries, Bibles, in- 
sect repellents, alarm clocks, sun glasses, 


steel mirrors, coat hangers, wash cloths, 
dice, poker chips, folding writing pads, 
favorite pipe tobacco mixtures, and 
foot powder. 

Gift preferences vary with the thea- 
ters of war. For example, in the Euro- 
pean theater, clothing gifts (such as 
underwear) are desired because, the 
men say, they have difficulty in obtain- 
ing extra items on their allotment 
charges. But in the South Pacific, 
Middle East, and Persian Gulf areas, 
soldiers said gifts of clothing should 
be limited to woolen bathing trunks. 
@ For Specific Areas—Other gifts wanted 
in particular theaters because of local 
conditions are: 

European—American-roast coffee, _ vac- 
uum-type coffee makers, and canned sand- 
wich material. 


South Pacific—Cigarette lighters, flash- 


SCHOOL FOR VETERANS 


Under construction at Woodside, 
Long Island, is the Bulova Watch 
Co.’s new school where wounded war 
veterans will get free training in the 
fine art of watch and clock repairs. 
At its dedication last week New 
York’s Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
cemented the cornerstone in place 
while Arde Bulova (left), chairman, 
and John H. Ballard, Bulova presi- 
dent, smilingly watched. Under the 


lights, sun glasses, and ra 
servicemen would like id 
engraved with name, seria 
name of next of kin. 


Middle East—Leather tray.) kx 
civilian-type shoes, wool sy ning 
and book club  subscripti P, 
items are impracticable ¢ \) 
Cairo has plenty of civil e 
good post exchanges, oth 
Africa and the Middle East 
supplied. Soldiers in Cairo 
get American dollar bills. . 
money to Italy, France, and North 
is prohibited, but Cairo ra 
eral licensed trade area ij 
are no _ restrictions on 


Ncatig 
1UM Deg 


to servicemen. 
Persian Gulf Command—|;i;j3) 


is large, so oversize billfolds will 
preciated. Other suitable cifts | 
leather or fabric wrist watch band Am 
or stick shaving cream for use gampengil 
weather, mouthwash, hair oil, fail advai 
with batteries and bulbs, shorts, hav 
olive-drab socks, bottle openers 


openers, moistureproof cigarctte cay 
shirts, identification _ bracclcts, 


nation’s first charter of its kind 
Bulova School of Watchmakin 
equip physically handicapped wa 
with an education that will fit 
to sell and repair timepieces and 
cate aircraft instruments. Grad 
will receive diplomas and wil 
aided in setting up in business 
taining jobs in their home comt 
ties. To match Bulova’s dounatit 
the school, an architect and a bu 
are giving their services in erectil 
trim colonial-type building. 
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great tensile strength 


« - «twisted into strong, pliable yarns... woven 


into tapes and cloth 


. + provide new textiles that will not burn or 
shrink or stretch. 


THEY’RE DOING ASTONISHING THINGS WITH THESE 


New Fabrics made 


American industrial designers 
engineers have been quick to see 
advantages of Fiberglas* cloth. 
have used it to help solve many 
g problems. 


plastics reinforced with Fiberglas cloth 
a new material having great impact 
with light weight and dimensional 
, for aircraft parts such as air scoops, 
ond protective backing for fuel cells. 


glas textiles, being inorganic, offer great 
tance to heat, moisture, oil, corrosive 
» Combined with suitable impregnants, 
Provide more efficient, longer-lasting 
ion for motors, generators and other 
tical equipment and apparatus. 


Fiberglas is glass—fine fibers of 
glass. When these fine fibers are 
twisted together they form unbe- 
lievably strong, pliable yarns. These, 
in turn, are woven into tapes, braids, 
cords, sleevings and cloths of various 
weights to provide something really 
new under the sun—textiles made of 
glass!—fabrics that are unaffected by 
heat, moisture or age. 

Many an industry has long sought 
such fabrics; to improve the quality, 
life or performance of existing prod- 
ucts or to make new and improved 
products possible. Today, Fiberglas 
cloth helps make low-pressure plastic 
laminates tougher, stronger, more 
useful. Fiberglas textiles are widely 
used by the electrical industry to help 
give motors and other apparatus 


FIBERGLAS 


*T.M. Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


A BASIC MATERIAL 


After each mission, cannon and machine guns 
of fighting aircraft are checked for alignment 
against a gun bore sight screen of black coated 
Fiberglas cloth, Check marks are accurate be- 
cause Fiberglas cloth does not stretch or shrink 
under changes in temperature and humidity. 


of Glass 


longer life and improved performance 
under severe operating conditions. 
Fiberglas cloths are being coated with 
rubber and various synthetics to make 
protective coverings for batteries, 
flexible connections and other vital 
parts in military equipment. And 
beautiful decorative fabrics made of 
fireproof Fiberglas yarns are winning 
swift adoption for use in places of 
public assembly because they are in- 
combustible. 

A few of the scores of uses of 
Fiberglas textiles are illustrated on 
this page. For more information about 
these significant new fabrics and their 
application possibilities, write Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp., 1803 Nich- 
olas Bldg., Toledo 1, Ohio; in Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ont. 


Reducing fire hazards in night clubs, theatres, 
restaurants — decorators are using firesofe 
drapery materials woven from Fiberglas yarns. 
Being glass, these fabrics will not burn. 
They're smart, too—available in a number 
of weaves, weights, shades and colors. 


Ji rekes witentes, Sogendeste 
eels to keep production on 
move. That's why, with more than 90 


ears of experience behind them, 
WC Wheels are being specified for 
every Industrial need. If you use 
Wheels for any of your cts, let 


our Engineers help you determine 
the right kind. 


Electric Wheel Co. Dept: BW, Quincy, II, 


one 50” 
MERIAM 


MANOMETER 


measures the flow of water A 
through the world’s largest s° 
Venturi Meter for a large 
power project in 
California. 


THE MERIAM INSTRUMENT COMPANY 
10932 Madison Ave. * Cleveland 2, Ohio 


MERIA 


INSTRUMENTS 


Will Your Car 
Outlast the War? 


As a special wartime service to owners 
of of cars, General Motors 
offers a new edition of The Automobile 
User’s Guide, containing 196 practical 
suggestions on such subjects as how 
to get better gasoline economy, how to 
prolong tire life, how to keep your car 
in the best operating condition, etc. 


tHe automosre 


USER'S GUIDE 


wire 
WAaTime suGeESTIONS 


> You Can Geta 
> FREE COPY 
> from Any GM 
> Dealer—or by 
> Using Coupon. 


Customer Research Dept.,Room 1701 


T~ GENERAL MOTORS, DETROIT 2, MICH.“ 
Please send FREE COPY of new 64-page 
i “AUTOMOBILE USER'S GUIDE" 
| Name 
1 please print 
1 
| Address 
| please print 
! 
c 
| 7 Stote 
| make & Model 
of Car Owned...... 7 
ee ee 


knives, sun glasses, low-cut dress shoes 
(brown, of course, for soldiers). 

Panama—Golf and tennis balls, other 
athletic equipment, portable typewriters, 
military jewelry, magazine en ne 
and musical instruments. Post exchanges 
in Panama are supplied with articles for 
personal needs. . 

Hawaii—In general, items which make 

good gifts at home are popular with the 
men stationed in Hawaii. Candy or 
cigarettes can be bought in Hawaiian post 
exchanges at a fraction of their price in the 
U. S. Shaving kits, pipes, game kits, and 
leather goods are popular. (Candy or pas- 
try will crumble or go stale in transit.) 
e Don’t Like Gadgets—As a general 
tule, soldiers in all theaters said they 
do not want gadgets for storing per- 
sonal articles, such as mending kits or 
toilet cases. Nor did they want 
— decorations. Some said they 
ad received all sorts of weird unau- 
thorized insignia to pin on their uni- 
forms. 

Articles which will not be accepted 
for mailing overseas include perishable 
foods, intoxicants, weapons, poisons, 
and inflammables, including matches 
and lighter fluids. 

Wacs retain traditional feminine 

ideas of the ideal Christmas gift. In 
all theaters, Wacs would like hose of 
more sheer quality than the G.I. rayon 
stockings they get twice monthly. Zip- 
pers and elastic girdles are gifts that 
most Wacs welcome. 
@ Wacs Want Starch—Bottled per- 
fumes can’t be sent through the mails, 
so Wacs in the Naples area would like 
to receive cake perfume, or cream 
cologne. The Wacs stationed in Eng- 
land request starch—that’s right, Pan. 
—for Christmas. British laundries do 
not use it, and Wacs like to have the 
collars on their shirts stiffened. 

Dainty underwear of colors other 
than khaki is a welcome gift for Wacs 
stationed at fixed bases; but is not a 
suitable gift for Wacs on the move. 
Wacs stationed in India or New 
Guinea, the Army says, should be given 
cotton underwear, not rayon. 

e@ What They Don’t Need—Wacs do 
not want gifts of alarm clocks, flash- 
lights, scr-pbooks, shoe polishing or 
sewing sets, nail polish or manicure 
sets, since these items are issued to 
them or are available at post exchanges. 

Army nurses, no less than Wacs, want 
tinned delicacies, hard candies and nuts 
in tins, face creams in durable jars, 
washable brunch coats, bath clogs, 
clothes pins, buttons, needles and 
thread, scented soaps, cosmetics of all 
kinds, khaki neckties in woolen-rayon 
combinations, dainty lingerie, bob pins, 
hair nets, and elastic tape. 

Navy nurses prefer about the same 
gifts that are wanted by Wacs and 
Army nurses, but, in addition, Navy 
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HOLIDAY MAILING RULES 


Business executives plan: ing to 
send Christmas gifts to forme 
employees in the service oversea 
will find of interest the following 
mailing regulations which 1 a 
ublished from data released }y 
the Office of ‘War Information: 


When—Only between Sept. 1; 
1944, and Oct. 15, 1944, 
specific written request from ry. 
iceman or without APO cancel. 
tion. 

Limit—One package by or for ; 
person or concern to any one soldie; 
in any one weck of the perio: 

Marking—Use a_ label iarked 
“Christmas Parcel’’ that does not x 
semble a postage mark or stamp. Dp 
not use gummed labels for address 
ing. Address completely and legib); 
and put an additional copy of th 
address and return address inside the 
package. 

Container—Use a box of metal 
wood, or solid doublefaced, corn 
gated fiberboard, * reinforced with 
strong gummed paper tape, or tied 
with strong twine, or both tied and 
taped. Standardized boxes are on the 
market for this purpose. 

Postage—Must be prepaid x 
fourth-class rate applicable for the 
postoffice where parcel is sent to the 
port of embarkation through which 
the parcel will be routed. 

Packing — Pack tightly. Hard 
candies, nuts, caramels, chocolate 
caramels, fruit cake, and chocolate 
bars that are individually wrapped in 
waxed paper should be packed in in- 
ner boxes of wood, metal, or card 
board within the parcel. Sharp 
pointed or sharp-edged articles shoul 
have edges protected with extu 


wrapping. 


nurses would like*to find some of th 
articles in their Christmas _ part 
Christmas decorations for use in 
hospitals, birthday party decorati 
or any fol-de-rol that can be used 
create a party atmosphere, silk sto 
ings (white, black, or eae, underw 
of cotton or rayon that will not requ 
ironing, play bom articles for weat! 
protection, bathing suits, and sh 
music. 

@ Copies Available—Christmas 
month this year falls between Sept. 
and Oct. 15. This is the only per 
of the year during which parcels 
be sent to service staal 
without a specific written request 
Army Post Office cancellation. 

A copy of the OWI report can 
obtained by writing Domestic Ne 
Bureau, Office of War Informati 
Washington, D. C., and asking for} 
lease No. NB2722. 
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swelers Cheered 


Revocation of restrictions 
gold and palladium will open 
other avenue of prosperity. 
silver flatware is still scarce. 


Five thousand jewelry buyers bustled, 
t unhappily, around the annual mar- 
and convention of the American 
tional Retail Jewelers Assn. in New 
rk last week. Merchandise was short, 
t business was good, and _ jewelers 
re further cheered by the War Pro- 
ction Board’s recent revocation of 
det L-45, which had restricted the 
- of gold and palladium in the manu- 
ture of jewelry. 
foral Victory—Few expected a flood 
gold jewelry—a prime scarcity—to 
ich the market as a result of this ac- 
n. Manpower shortages are still a 
iting factor. But revocation of L-45 
s something of a moral victory, be- 
se the industry has never felt that 
e comparatively small amount of criti- 
materials used in gold alloys justified 
uance of the order, which restricted 
anufacturers’ use of gold and of pal- 
lium, a platinum metal, to 50% of 
ir 1941 consumption. (Neither gold 
r palladium has been critical.) 
More substantially, rescinding L-45 is 
pected to wipe out a flourishing black 
arket (BW—Dec.4’43,p99). The in- 
stry’s hand craftsmen found it easy to 
im out extra work in their evening 
burs, and some retailers, harried by 
welry shortages and trying to meet in- 
pased consumer demand, were ready 
rchasers despite black market prices. 
Scarce Items—Two major wartime 
cities, which buyers found no better 
this market, are ; weer (table silver) 
d watches. Stocks of both sterling 
d plated wares are scanty because of 
r restrictions on the use of silver, 
kel, and copper, and dealers have re- 
ed to selling “related patterns” in- 
ad of complete sets. 
Normally, one-third of the watches 
ld in this country are produced by 
merican manufacturers, two-thirds are 
ported from Switzerland. No U. S. 
tches have been made’since the war 
gan except special models for military 
e, hence greater numbers of Swiss 
tches have been received, most of 
em from foreign countries which pur- 
ased them in Switzerland. 
Importations have increased so much 
ove normal that T. Albert Potter, 
esident of the Elgin National Watch 
0., speaking at the convention, urged 
moratorium on Swiss watch imports, 
(0 stabilize the watch market and the 
erican watch industry when it is able 
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to produce again for civilian consump- 
tion.” 

. tony sar in War—Despite these and 
other problems, war has brought pros- 
perity to U.S. jewelers. Their sales, in- 
cluding watches and silverware, jumped 
from $541,000,000 in 1941 to more 
than $1,000,000,000 in 1943. 

Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone magazine 

reports that during the first three 
months of this year, sales were running 
10% to 15% over 1943, month for 
month. But since the federal excise tax 
was increased from 10% to 20% on 
most items last Apr. 1, sales volume has 
dropped to about 10% below corre- 
sponding months of 1943. 
e Tax Is rate—What irks dealers 
most about the tax is not the increased 
amount, but a ruling by the Office of 
Price Administration that it may not be 
absorbed in the price of the item. 
Jewelers point out that the average 
buyer of a $100 diamond ring never 
realized that the ring cost him $100, 
plus $10 tax. But now the same cus- 
tomer’s sales resistance is stiffened when 
the price tag reminds him that on a 
$100 item he pays $20 tax. 

So far the Federal Reserve Board’s 

Regulation W hasn’t proved too galling 
because most customers have enough 
cash to make the required one-third 
down payment, and comply with the 
maximum terms allowed. 
@ Seek Postwar Relief—But jewelers— 
and particularly the so-called “credit 
jewelers” who specialize in instalment 
sales—are anxious to have Regulation W 
vacated promptly after the war. 


They’re well aware that jewelry store 
merchandise is bought with consumers’ 
surpluses. They also know that after 
the war those surpluses will be smaller, 
and that jewelry will have to compete 
for them with such long-denied con- 
sumer durable good as radios and re- 
frigerators. 


Flurry in Cheese 


OPA takes a beating in 
Kraft case and finds pricing 
policies under fire of critics 
from many angles. 


OPA has been having trouble with 
cheese. 

In Madison, Wis., last week a federal 
court judge denied the price agency's 
petition for a permanent injunction to 
restrain the Kraft Cheese Co., subsidiary 
of National Dairy Products, from leasing 
small cheese factories in what OPA con- 
tends is an evasion of price regulations. 
@ Legal Problem—OPA enforcement at- 
torneys admit privately that the legal ice 
in the Kraft case is very thin, although 
they may appeal the district court deci 
sion to the U. S. Circuit Court. 

There is a cents-per-pound ceiling on 
the green cheddar, which is the raw ma- 
terial for Kraft’s processed cheese and 
“cheese foods,” but there is no ceiling 
on milk for manufacturing purposes. 
Kraft, says OPA, has managed to get 
around the ceiling on cheddar by leasing 


WHAT'S HAPPENED TO JEWELRY SALES 
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Despite reduction in supplies of many 
basic materials, jewelry store sales 
have just about tripled during the 
war, suffering their first setback only 
when new excise taxes took effect 


last Apr. 1. Where imported prod- 


ucts and substitute goods failed to 
round out regular stocks of merchan- 
dise, higher prices contributed to 
raise the dollar volume. Jewelers now 
are wondering just how much postwar 
sales will ease off. 
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CATALYST RECOVERY 


bd ~~ Buell (van Tongeren) 
‘luid Catalyst Collector 


a * PRES es é 


oP when Sg 


Fluid catalyst cracking plant for 100-octane gasoline in one of America’s largest oil refineries, 
Saving the Catalyst in 
High Octane Gasoline Production 


e THE ABOVE ILLUSTRATION shows the plant of a large oil company, 
which is typical of the catalytic cracking plants used in the making of 
100-octane gas. In this plant the fluid cracking process is employed. 

An important part of the process is the Buell (van Tongeren) Cata- 
lyst Collector. Both the plant and the collector are representative of 
the type which have been installed by a number of oil companies, mak- 
ing possible the production of tremendous quantities of gasoline re- 
quired by the war program. Catalytic cracking is but one of the 
developments yey a wie up the ingenuity and scientific progress of 
the American oil industry and by which high production of 100- 
octane gas has been possible. 

Further, here is the strongest of indications of Buell’s high efficiency 
and wide application. In designing and building over two-thirds of 
the nation’s fluid cat-cracking capacity ... The M. W. Kellogg Com- 
pany has installed Buell catalyst recovery systems throughout. 

Again, Buell has demonstrated its ability to solve difficult dust 
recovery problems. 


Write for a copy of the illustrated book —‘‘The van Tongeren System of 
Industrial Dust Recovery,” containing facts about this patented system, 
interesting alike to engineer and executive. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 
60 Wall Tower, New York 5, N. Y. 
Sales Representatives in Principal Cities 


DESIGNED TO DO A JOB, NOT JUST TO MEET A “SPEC” 


| 


29 cheese factories (operate a; ,fmmnd Ce 
producers co-ops) and gi: :antessmpably ¥ 
their co-op owners high pric y con 


According to OPA’s case, thi has dejmmss has | 
up the normal sources of sup). of nj spi 

| pendent cheese assemblers. nts-p\ 
@See Big Ones Favored—: ; iti, pins: \ 
OPA’s cheese-pricing policies thes gmmbles 
clude the indoyiesieat chee © asyaqmmpen te 
blers, labor and consumer ¢g: ps, ; carel 
the labor- and consumer-min. ¢d py,qumprove 
charge that the agency’s pric rep ceili 
ions are framed to favor large s chees 
They point out that, while cheagummdenies 

| (and most other “natural” chi cses PA h 
now under cents-per-pound ceiling chees 
many processed cheeses and preqmens PE 
and “cheese foods” are still unde high 


freeze regulation, which limits pro who WV 


sors and distributors to the pr ¢ Al 
charged during the week of Sept nt. has 
to Oct. 2, 1942. They cont nd th poth t 
the spread between ceilings on nat Swis 
cheeses and ceilings on processed 
wider than it should be because prog (CT 
sors knew that freeze was comm 
pushed prices up in anticipation. he A 
OPA points out all cheeses (hqqppustice 
natural and processed) were origingmed CO 
under freeze-type ceilings. Bringgmpk. 
them under cents-per-pound regulatiim he 1 


has been a slow process for OPA, ampeals 
the natural cheeses have becn gia tral 


priority in this because they are mageway 
in demand by Army and lend-leagiiicery g 
besides being the raw material for Doery 
others. Processed stuff will cvcntudiip. 

be put under cents-per-pound. n anc 


re U 
d by 
1.44 
-ariny 
por 


e Other Objections—OPA’s critics hi 
other grievances: The cheese regulati 
allow processors to collect both the y 
mary distributor’s and the service wh 
saler’s markup. Moreover, the crit 
say, the definition of “service whqggpmen 
saler” is so phrased that virtually « Dlesal 
the big processors meet its qualii Te 

tions. They claim there is an insuffici ks a 
price differential between the snggge an 
cheddars (Daisies and Longhorns) aqgmpefor 
the big flats—cartwheels which are th 
unwieldly for the average grocer to hiamee R 


dle. So, they say, all the cheddar gqmmpull 
into flats, the flats go to the grind ind 
and thence to the processors. sus| 

There’s been heavier production Te 


large-size cheddars, according to OPP", 1 
because, of (1) labor shortages (2) Ammmmges ( 


lend-lease demand for this type » W 
| OPA’s labor policy committee ght 
quested the removal of Arnold J. Buigp de 
chief dairy products’ price executim he 


some months ago. PM, prolabor Ngmmees 
York tabloid, has accused Burke of Ju 
liberately favoring the processors. Bamped | 
OPA is short on executives with Burg dis 
practical experience in the dairy indg™™ tha 
try, and his tenure appears to be indq™pcier 
nite. et 
e Trouble in Swiss—This week, OMMt is 
brought Swiss cheese under a cents-qgmpd u 
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4 ceiling in a price order which 
nably will fail to satisfy almost every- 
-concerned, Like processed cheese, 
; has been under a freeze regulation. 
pring, When OPA announced that 
ats-per-pound ceiling was in the 
ing, \Visconsin cheese makers and 
mblers wanted to know what would 
to the six separate grades they 
carefully built up in an effort to 
rove the quality of Swiss. A uni- 
ceiling, they said, would degrade 
cheese, thereby forcing it into the 
deries. 
DPA finally persuaded the independ- 
cheese interests to accept a single 
ing price of 33¢ per Ib., at the fac- 
"high enough to appease produc- 
who were caught in a price squeeze. 
e Antitrust Division of the Justice 
pt. has been an interested bystander 
both the Kraft case and the dispute 
1 Swiss prices, 


DICTMENTS REINSTATED 


he Antitrust Division of the Dept. 
ustice both won and lost in a com- 
d court decision in Denver last 
k. 

e Tenth U. S. Circuit Court of 
peals reversed itself, and reinstated 
trial antitrust indictments against 
way Stores, Inc., second largest 
ry group in the U. S., and Kroger 
cery & Baking Co., the third largest 


n another case, against virtually the 
ire U. S. liquor industry, first de- 
d by the court last March (BW— 
1.4'44,p5), the court reaffirmed, after 
aring, its earlier decision that the 
or distribution system whereby 
bments come entirely to rest in 
plesale warehouses within Colorado 
pre being distributed to retailers 
ks a complete break between inter- 
le and intrastate commerce, and that 
cfore the antitrust laws do not apply. 
m the grocery case, U. S. District 
ge Richard J. Hopkins of Kansas had 
indlly ruled (BW—Jul.3’43,p8) that 
indictments were too vague, and 
sustained a demurrer against them. 
Venth Circuit Court at romain de- 
bn, rendered last January by Circuit 
ges Orie L. Phillips aad S. G. Brat- 
with District Judge Edgar S. 
ight dissenting, upheld Judge Hop- 
’ decision. 
¢ rehearing in Denver was before 
ges Bratton and Phillips, and Cir- 
Judges Walter A.*Huxman and 
d P. Murray, and only Judge Phil- 
dissented from the majority opin- 
that the grocery indictments were 
icient and the cases therefore should 
e to trial. 
t is expected that both cases will 
d up in the Supreme Court. 
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Every foresighted business execu- 
tive today is thinking in terms of 
post-war reconversion . . . of refit- 
ting his plant facilities for the pro- 
duction of peacetime goods . . . of 
planning a more or less complete 
change of inventories . . . of making 
additions or reductions of plant size 
and of personnel. 

Those are just a few of the changes 
to be considered in overall recon- 
version . . . and general business 
judgment seems agreed that this 
second revolution in industry—the 
return to peacetime processes—is 
not in the far-distant future. In any 
event, it is the subject uppermost in 
most managerial minds. 

Let us remind you that what- 
ever action seems indicated in 
almost any line of business or 
industry, it will involve careful 


RECONVERSION 


Covers Your Insurance Also 
* 


INSURANCE AUDIT AND INSPECTION COMPANY 


INCORPORATED IW 1901 


814 HUME-MANSUR BUILDING + ALVIN T. COATE, President and Founder « INDIANAPOLIS 4, INDIANA 


and painstaking scrutiny of your 
business and property insurance 
coverage. 

We do not sell insurance, have 
absolutely no connection with any 
insurance company, but after forty- 
three years as insurance consultants 
and supervisors, we know the ins 
and outs of that business. We know 
the hazards—which should be in- 
sured and for how much—and we 
know the effect on insurance policies 
of ever-changing values of physical 
plant and properties. 

** * 

A letter will bring a dependable 
representative to discuss your insur- 
ance problems with you, without 
obligation, of course. He will tell 
you how our services can save you 
money and give you scientific insur- 
ance protection. 
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FULLY AUTOMST 
producer rs *y 
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SPEED! SPEED! SPEED! so urgently 
needed in Accurate Figure Work is produced 
by this amazing Calculator. Set both factors of 
any calculation...touch ONE KEY...and presto, 
the answer appears without effort on the part of 


E\\ 
hoy 


Be, ! 


4d 


operator. FRIDEN Fully Automatic Calculators 
are Available when applications to obtain deliver- 
ies have been approved by the War Production 
Board. Telephone or write your local Fridén 
Representative for complete information. 


FRIDEN Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 
Company controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U. &. A. 


*Army-Navy “E” Award b 
Mall Tool Com 
Chicago, Il ieee 


~ 
>. 


FLEXIBLE Pn.) = 
Tools 


Wire 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 


Made with 


KEYSTONE 


Like the strong, sinuous arm of a trained athlete . . . deliverin ng 


power to the exact spot . adaptable to thousands of positions an 
uses . . . these are speed- production advantages of Mall Tools, made 
with special Keystone flexible shaft wire. 

Important to the war effort is the use of Mall Flexible Shafts in the 
control of aircraft fuel pumps, tachometers, generators, super-chargers, 
gun turrets and other vital parts where accurate, positive control is 
absolutely necessary. 

We are proud that special Keystone wire fully measures up to these 
important applications. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., Peoria 7, Illinois 
7 ope JO Connered Tinned, 


ee AN est ed, 
or ndustrial te nneal 
WIRE. Y Galvanized 


ated | 
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(Quick 


Furniture Unitied 
Nine Grand Rapids { a 

will correlate designs and ; “* 

output through 200 registedmoducti 


BKe it 


and certified distributors. [..;. 
Manu: 

Nine Grand Rapids furniture gllbinde 
panies ha/= completed plans for anf ids | 
panded designing and metchandjih Jol 
program, cooperatively idertiih nitur 
through the Grand Rapids Fun; Co.. 
Makers Guild. se F 


@ 200 Distributors—The nine compafinh Fi 
will correlate designs of living ; 
bedroom, and dining room fumiti,, 
both traditional and contemporary. Hy|f'C 
be incorporated into their unified 

orating schemes along with the fum; N 
will be such other major decor 

units as lamps, floor coverings, fabgmportas 
wall paper, draperies, as well as a 
sories generally. 

Distribution will be carefully 

trolled. Approximately 200 regist 
and certified furniture stores will be 
stituted outlets for the guild furnit 
and will participate actively in pr 
tion of the program. 
@ Coordinator Named—To assure 
lated styling of furniture produced 
its members, the guild has appoi 
Everett A. Brown, Sainte in charg 
model home planning at Marshall F 
& Co., as its design coordinator. 

Brown will also develop comple 
decorated rooms which can be 


Design coordinator for the 
Grand Rapids furniture guild 
Everett Brown, former model ht 


stylist for Chicago’s Marshall Fi 
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play and sale purposes. 

\uick  Reconversion — Announcing 
pwn's appointment, guild officials de- 
red that the simple tooling setups re- 
ed for furniture manufacture will 
ke it possible to begin civilian goods 
duction within a month from the 
he reconversion of the industry is per- 
tted. 

\anufacturing members of the guild 
jude Brower Furniture Co., Grand 
yids Chair Co., Imperial Furniture 
», John Widdicomb Co., Johnson 
miture Co., Johnson-Handley-John- 
Co., Mueller Furniture Co., Ralph 
se Furniture Co., and the Widdi- 
sb Furniture Co. 


irdles in Spring 
Neoprene curbs lifted, but 
ortage of manpowerandother 
sterials will delay the return of 
prments to markets. 


e foundation garment industry is 
rful that recent revision of the War 
pduction Board’s basic rubber regu- 
bons, greasing, bean thread manu- 
turers to use Neoprene without re- 
iction, may touch off another stam- 
ie of demands for two-way stretch 
dles. 


ne continues to be available, they 
nt out, shortages of manpower and 
critical materials such as cotton and 
on would prevent any such garments 
m reaching the market before next 
ng. One manufacturer stated that 
bably not more than 25% of the 
md could be satisfied, even then. 
trade sources explain that last June 
itary orders lagged behind schedule 
uch an extent that Neoprene began 
pile up. Since, in bulk form, Neo- 
ne does not resist deterioration after 
to 100 days, about 85 tons were re- 
ed to the trade. Manufacturers’ re- 
sts in July were also granted. 
Not Continue—There is no indi- 
m whether thread manufacturers 
continue to receive Neoprene for 
ian use, and the corset industry 
from experience that the Army 
Navy could exercise their high pri- 
les to snatch Neoprene away again. 
st February, after the corset manu- 
ers had just about succeeded in 
loping a satisfactory two-way stretch 
Neoprene, the Army suddenly de- 
‘d it might need Neoprene for inva- 
gear (BW—Feb.5’44,p90). Hence 
girdle manufacturers—and girdle 
prers—had to be satisfied with gar- 
mts made with Buna §S. 
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‘one Before Spring—Even if Neo- | 


sted by the guild retail outlets for 


TO QUICK FREEZE 0 


... takes 1,250 pounds 
of sub-zero 


Wie at Werk 


ewer 


Ae 


WHEREVER YOU LIVE, you've probably 
enjoyed the delicacy of fresh frozen fish 
out of season. But do you realize the 
vast quantities of “Air at Work” it 
takes to deliver those tender, tasty mor- 
sels to your table? . . . with all their 
ocean-deep flavor intact? A leading 
producer tells us that each pound of 
seafood requires 14,400 cubic feet of 
Sturtevant engineered air in his quick- 
freeze process—that’s 1,250 times its 
own weight of “‘Air at Work’! Take a 
quick trip with us through the steps 
that make quick-frozen fish a palatable 
reality ... 


1. ABOARD A TRAWLER —or at a dockside 
plant—still-gasping fish are filleted —plunged into 
pore-sealing brine—packaged—racked on hand 
trucks. And then—smack at the height of their 
flavorful best—“Air at Work” takes over the 
task of arresting nature’s aging laws . . . freezing 
in just-caught freshness till the fish reaches your 
table—weeks, or even mon ths later . . . 


2. IN THIS TUNNEL, a wall of 24 Sturtevant 
fans blast air—cooled to minus 32° below zero— at 
and through, the cartons of fish. Constant criss- 
crosying of this arctic air current speedily exhausts 
the heat of the fish . . . freezes them uniformly 
without the formation of flesh-bursting ice par 
ticles—the secret of successful quick-freezing 


3. HERE 1S ONE of the 24 Sturtevant Axiflo 
Fans that whip up 96,000 cubic feet of sub-zero air 
@ minute to help make economical! straight-line 
production possible. They occupy but a fraction 
of the space needed for other types . . . greatly 
reduce both installation and initial fan costs . .. 
are a modification of a revolutionary design now 
going aboard U. S. Warships exclusively! 


WHEN COST PLUS gives way to “what’s the cost?” in the post-war compet- 
itive world, you’ll most likely find many operations where“‘Air at Work 
will help you better your products... better your profits. And Sturtevant 


is ready to work with you or your 
post-war planning committee— 
NOW—to ready the plans that 
will Put Air to Work to air condi- 
tion, heat, dry, convey, ventilate, 
control dust and fumes or burn 
fuel more economically. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 
Hyde Park » Boston 36, Mass. 


Sturtevant 


SA to lithe 


Prepare to pass 
C.P.A. Examinations 
this practical 


ROBI EMS ) 
raviorn PROBLEMS 
nae ; AY R 
Vv . 


EE 


These books give you the confidence 
of thorough familiarity with actual C.P.A. 
problems and questions. Here are_ 236 
Accounting Problems, 254 questions on 
Accounting Theory, 174 queries on Audit- 
ing Theory and Procedure—with Solutions 
to the Problems, carefully worked out in 
accordance with accepted principles and 
practice. 


C.P.A. PROBLEMS 
and SOLUTIONS to 
C.P.A. PROBLEMS 


By JACOB B. TAYLOR 
C. PL A. 
and HERMAN C. MILLER 
C. PLA. 


Professors of Accounting Ohio State University 


These problems and questions have 
been judiciously selected from those actu- 
ally propounded in state and A.I.A. exami- 
nations throughout the country. They 
cover a wide range of points and topics 
from preparation of statements down to 
specialized accounting situations met in 
consignment, branch, retail, installment, 
bank, real estate, and fiduciary work, 


@ Four complete examinations fully repro- 
duced for checking one’s speed and pro- 
ficiency under usual time limits. 

@ Recommended for pre-examination 
study, training juniors, or comprehensive 
review for anyone. 

2 BIG VOLUMES. Second edition, 1221 
pages, 6 x 9, per set $10.00. EASY PAY- 
MENTS. See books on approval; pay 
$1.00 in 10 days and $3.00 monthly for 3 
months if you keep them. 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL COUPON 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. C. 18 

Send me Taylor and Miller’s C.P.A. Problems and 

Solutions to C.P.A. —_ a y— ~ =  ~4 
. In ays 

examination on approva. ; Gay, 00 hiy 

Postage 


City and State 
Position 


Company BW.0-2-44 
(Books sent on approval in U.S. and Canada only.) 
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Incentives Pay 


WPB’s plan of more pay 
for more production on _plant- 
wide basis cuts costs, raises out- 
put, andfattens wage envelopes. 


Adoption of comparatively easily in- 
stalled plant-wide wage incentive sys- 
tems has proved one of the war’s most 
successful production-boosting _ tech- 
niques, according to the WPB’s Man- 
agement Consultant Division. 

e@ Wartime Device—This plan was the 
expedient adopted and pushed by the 
government when it became clear that 
some dramatic new weapon was needed 
to push lagging production programs. 

The war has also seen an expansion 
of time-study types of wage incentive 
plans—mainly in such companies as 
General Electric, Westinghouse, West- 
ern Electric, and other firms which were 
using time-study plans before the war. 
e@ No Time for Study—But the manu- 
facturer with a brand-new war plant and 
no well-established wage tradition, as 
well as the manufacturer who paid on a 
straight time basis before the war, just 
did not have the time or the experts to 


—_ 


IN-PLANT COBBLER 


To save time and money for em- 
ployees at Vancouver, Wash., Alu- 
minum Co, of America operates an 
in-plant shoe repair shop. Harold 
Thompson, former plant guard, is the 
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make the laborious engin 
studies of thousands of ind 
ations which traditional pla 

The wartime scheme 
establishment of a normal 
for the entire plant or plan 
the understanding that all 
cred will be paid 10% m 
10% additional production 
@A Variation—Where son 
productivity was expected a 
accumulating production 
the plan was varied to pay 5 
each 10% additional produc 

At Grumman Aircraft, 25 
ers were covered by a 5-for-| 
a 54% increase in producti 
each employee received oy 
wages. Other fighter plane makers 
similar results. Many other 9) 
boosted production 40%. W’PB ; 
that a good plan should get incy 
of 10% to 30%, but better results 
erally were obtained. 
@ Million Affected—An estimated 3 
incentive plans of all types have } 
approved by the National War 
Board in the past 18 months. Peg 
a million workers were affected, 
estimated 40% of industry previ 
had adopted some variation of thé 
centive idea. 

WPB management experts who 


full-time cobbler who renovates 
his fellow-workers’ work shoes. 
are below ceilings and range 10 
25¢ less than nearby commercial st 
which are booked up far in adva 
Repair materials include leather, 
position, and old auto tires. 
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LOOK_MA. NELSON 
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One of the most serious problems in 
this country today is the alarming 
number of truck-trailer units now off 
the highway. Trucks immobilized be- 
cause they’ve worn out their shoes. 


These are the trucks that meet as- 
sembly line schedules...and keep raw 
materials, parts, and sub-assemblies 
flowing through to aircraft, tank, and 
ordnance plants. 


These are the trucks upon which 
America’s entire production system is 


‘TRUCKS CARRY A “VITAL 
U.S. FREIGHT_.BUT ONLY WHEN THEY ROLL! 


a 


“2 


I 


ed 


FIFTH” OF ALL 


built. There is no substitute. 


Seventy-five per cent of all truck 
freight is war freight. Freight that can’t 
be delayed—or stopped—without 
throwing the nation’s production out 
of gear. Ninety-eight per cent of all 
food from farms is moved all or part of 
the way to market by truck .. . moved 
by truck ... or else plowed under. 


Yes! War Production Board Chief 
Donald Nelson, Rubber Director 
Bradley Dewey and O.D.T. Director 


Col. J. Monroe Johnson have a tough 
problem on their hands. 

They’ve done a magnificent job keep- 
ing trucks rolling ... keeping war 
plants producing... keeping the armed 
forces and civilians supplied. But right 
now the truck tire shortage threatens 
the entire structure. 

We're confident that these men will 
find a solution. Because it’s the only 
way that America and her allies can 
be sure of delivering the final knock- 
out blow on all of our fighting fronts. 


tne AMERICAN TRUCKING oustey 


Nyy” AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


EVERY MILE FREIGHT TRUCKS ROLL BRINGS VICTORY CLOSER 


ONE MAN DOES THE WORK OF FOUR 
when TRANE Convectors are installed 


Light Weight Heating unit not only 
saves installation time but can now be 
shipped sooner 


When Trane Convectors were installed at a 
west coast naval hospital it was possible for 
one man to do the work of four. Here’s why— 

Trane Convectors weigh one-fovrth as much 
as conventional cast iron heating units. The 
same crew of men can unload four convectors 
to one cast iron radiator. Wall hung Trane 
Convectors can be completely mounted in the same time it requires to mount only 
the hangers for cast iron radiators. The smooth surfaces of the Trane Convector 
can be painted much faster than the rough hard-to-get-at surfaces of old-fashioned 
heating units. 

Of course thousands of convectors were installed in this big naval hospital. But 
proportionately the same amount of installation time can be saved on all jobs, small 
or large. Whether for one war worker’s home, or a factory to build B-29 bombers, 
Trane Convectors save valuable man-hours at a time when every minute of every 
worker is vital. 

Not only that, but today Trane Convectors can be shipped faster. Trane Convectors 
are not dependent on manpower-drained foundries. In most instances Trane Con- 
vectors can be shipped in one-third the time required for cast iron radiators. 

Add the advantages of time saving and quick shipment to all the other features, 
such as quick heat, cleanliness, space saving, and low cost, when you consider the 
heating unit for your job. 


TRANE 


THE TRANE COMPANY + LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
AIR CONDITIONING HEAT TRANSFER 


AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


SIGE NER IRENA 


_-~ 


Information for this advertisement furnished by H. C. Hastorf of San Francisco, a beating 


contractor on this mammoth government project. 


been pushing the incentive ; 
war believe that wage inc 
play an important part in ¢ 
world by keeping costs low 
providing wide markets fo: 
goods. But they do not a 
wartime plant-wide system { 
use. They are convinced th 
vidual time-study plan bas 
normal production of a train 
will prove best in the long 
e Counts on Patriotism—D 
war, the plant-wide system | 
because it takes advantage o 
mal patriotic urge to produce more 
the war. In peacetime, the aye 
worker might hesitate to excrt an eq 
effort under the plant-wide s\stem 
fear that the fellow at the next be 
might ride along. 

But, the management experts y 
against attempts to install an i: 
system where bad labor relatio 
because of the danger that on 
the other may sabotage the pla 
@ Results Checked—How © succe 
WPB’s plant-wide incentives hiave } 
may be judged by the fact that ‘ave; 
results in 1,000 plants show: ince 
in productivity—more than 40%; 
crease in wages—15 %to 20%; decre 
in cost—10% to 15%. 

WPB cautions that the manu 
turer must refrain from adopting sta 
ards that are too loose or too tight 
the standard set is considerably be 
actual achievement, the only result 
wage increase. Standards that are 
easily obtainable also defeat themse) 

Management as well as labor is‘ 

vised to beware of so-called “ho; 
individual workers who overexcrt the 
selves to make a maximum wage. 1) 
discredit the system, and their p 
earnings create resentment. 
@ Consultation Advised—Where a un 
is in the plant, consultation with 
union in setting rates is important 
avoid deliberate slowdowns, WPB! 
lieves. And rate cutting should not 
resorted to without consultation. 

Manufacturers who face frequent 
sign changes should reach an um 
standing with their workers permit 
a readjustment of rates with ¢ 
change. When devices that greatly s 
up a worker’s output are introduced 
is considered good policy to allow 
worker a slight increase in daily inco 
@ Foundry Results—Incentive plans! 
already been applied in 86 critical fo 
dry and forge shops employing 1’. 
workers. Reports on 20 of these sh 
showed an average production incté 
of 42%, an increase in earnings of 15 
a decrease in unit labor costs of |- 

Assuming that all 86 plants will: 
ize a production increase of 42%, ' 
result will be equivalent to the prod 
tion of 7,100 additional workers. 
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w people notice or even think of the 
many special abilities the railroads have 
been required to develop. One of these is accu- 
rately anticipating the need of agriculture and 
other industry for rail transportation. 


Because they do this, freight cars for years 
have almost always appeared at the right place, 
at the right time and in the right number. This 
has been a must for orderly marketing and 
eficient low-cost transportation. 


Today, while everything they have is working 
day and night to hasten victory, the railroads 
are busy also taking the measure of the jobs 
that lie ahead. 


What new kinds of goods will have to be car- 
tied? What kinds of cars will they need? Where 
will they come from and where will they go? 
What service and rates will be needed to de- 
velop business, shipping and employment? 


To take the measure 


Of a coming job | 


\ 


w- Pape. 3 


Long before the call comes for postwar action, 
the answers to these and hundreds of other 
questions must be ready. Finding the answers 
to these questions is the work of a separate 
group of seasoned railroaders—the Railroad 
Committee for the Study of Transportation. 


In this way, the railroads are looking ahead to 
the time when America turns again to peace- 
time work—and planning their necessary part 
in helping to make it a wonderful land to live 
in, just as they have helped make it strong in 
time of war. 
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AMERICAN RAILROAY — 


ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 


BALED WITH 
STEELSTRAP...and 


“Round te Get There’ 


Baling, that long established practice of packing 
compressible materials, is another example of manu- 
facturing economy in which Steelstrap protection 
plays an essential part. 


On every fighting front, strapped bales are in 
evidence. Along with strapped cases, crates, cartons 
and skid loads, each represents scientific package de- 
sign and reinforcement, and is part of Uncle Sam’s 
pack it right to reach the fight program. 


Wherever your post war business may travel . . . 
whether boxed, baled or bundled . . . Steelstrap pro- 
tection will move it safely, through the application of 
scientific reinforcing principles . . . from single con- 
tainers all the way to the bracing of carloads of freight. 
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Mine Showdow 


Lewis seems deverm 


to force government's hand; 
drive for mine foremen, suts 
strikes are getting out of } 


Government seizure of t 


mines may be the only eff: ~— 


of halting strikes growing of 
L. Lewis’ showdown drive 


gaining control of white-c: Wor 
in the mining industry (B\\—Ay 


44,p108). 
@ Legal and IIlegal—The st 


legally under the Connally-S:ith \ 
Labor Disputes Act, began two y 
ago in the western and central! Pe 
vania fields. Last week, however. 


campaign began to show signs of 
out of hand. At least four mines 
struck “illegally.” 


In the legal strikes, Connally-§ 
procedure has been followed prec 


First, notice of intent to strike is 


the coal operators and the goverm 
Then the men wait the prescribe: 
day cooling-off period. And finally { 
take a strike vote under the super 
of the National Labor Relations Bogmote 


e@ More Elections Coming—By S: 
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mines in Pennsylvania, West Virgqmmle m 
and Kentucky—the area in which gjprtes 
United Mine Workers is concentrinelt 


its preliminary drive for union re 


tion for the white-collar personncel- 
less something is done in the meant 
to head off the elections. Another 


ideres 


TUL 


elections in the three states are s Sch 
uled for later in September. 1 eR 

Should the mines be taken ove: fijbous 
the government, however, the punggxen 
provisions of the Connally-Smit! om 
could be brought into play against Hm ¢ 
strikers and against those who incite iffict 
strikes. This was the weapon use In 
the government to break up the mingggretir 
strikes in Pennsylvania a year ago Tgjgpain 
—Jul.31’43,p17). l€ 
e NWLB Investigates—The Natifithoo 
War Labor Board has taken a hanijgm00, 
the controversy. This week it qqgecam 
moned to Washington John McAl) orki 
president of the United Clerical, |: ct 
nical & Supervisory Workers Unio l,. 
division of the U.M.W.’s catch-all! Th 
trict 50. McAlpine agreed to conveqamp’s<s 
the strikers a NWLB recommend: 
that they return to work, but he @ect! 
clined to back it with his own recqgpost 
mendations. hoo 

The workers involved are those | d ( 
supervisory capacity not covered b w 
isting U.M.W.  contracts—inspect ~y 
weigh bosses, fire bosses, and fore a 
below the rank of general foreman ial 
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ough few in number, they can shut 
own the mines because they make the 
ily inspections required by state law 
‘fore the mines are permitted to oper- 
1. 

Recognition Is Withheld—Operators 
we refused to recognize the supervi- 

‘5 union on the ground that bosses 
.¢ workers should not be members of 
he same union. 

Conflicting decisions by NLRB have 
bly deepened the confusion surround- 
ng the status of supervisors under the 
Vagner act. In essence, NLRB’s policy 

to regard supervisors as employees 
shen they join a union and protect 
hem against dismissal for union activ- 
ty, but to deny them help when it 
mes to forcing their employer to rec- 
wnize and deal with their union (BW— 
lay13'44,p20). 

Five Walkouts Voted—The first strike 
jotes in the present series were taken 
Aug. 17 when supervisors at two mines 
»f Ford Collieries Co., Curtisville, Pa., 
ted to walk out and shut down the 
pines. 

Later, bosses at three mines of the 
Rochester & Pittsburgh Coal Co. in 
entral Pennsylvania voted to strike, 
hile at three other R. & P. mines the 
ote was against strikes. However, 
bickets closed two of the mines which 
ad voted not to strike, and rank-and- 
le miners at the third walked out in 
rotest against the no-strike vote of 
ncir bosses. The miners later recon- 
idered and returned to work. 


STUDENTS LEAVE JOB GAPS 


School bells have an ugly connotation 
1 employers this fall. ‘They mean that 
housands of young people who have 
pken summer jobs are withdrawing 
om the labor market, leaving gaps in 
1¢ employment rolls which will be 
ificult if not impossible to fill. 

In Denver, a checkup of juvenile 
rctirements” showed that one grocery 
ain will lose 90 employees, equivalent 
pb 16% of its working force, to the 
hools. Packers will lose approximately 
00, railroads about 400. Two large 
eameries will lose 90 out of a total 
orking force of 600; ten bakeries ex- 
ct to lose 200 to 250 from a total 
1,200 employees. 

The full impact of the impending 
bsses cn Denver industry, essential and 
nessential, may be measured by the 
ct that (1) virtually all the boys, and 
host of the girls, in the senior high 
hools were employed this summer, 
id (2) war plants in that area are strug- 
ing to find 2,500 urgently needed 
orkers. School authorities estimate 
at 90% of the 16- and 17-year-olds 
hve made up their minds to go back 
D school. 
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a 3 oving many pieces in one unit 


promotes safety, simplifies stock control, facilitates shipping 


and storage. Efficiency in handling such loads is 


THE 24-HOUR ONE-MAN-GANG 


TOWMOTOR CORPORATION © (221 £. 1520 STREET, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO 


STRAIGHT—GAS POWERED INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS EXCLUSIVELY— SINCE 1919 


Trouble in Lumber 


Northwest teamster czar 


scraps jurisdictional truce and 
reaches for 4,000 drivers 
claimed by A.F.L. and C.I.O. 


The Western Council of Teamsters 
(A.F.L.), which claims some 160,000 
members in eleven western states, may 
be the apple in the eye of Dave Beck, 
the Seattle (Wash.) teamster czar, but 
it often is just a pain in the neck to 
other A.F.L. unionists. 

e “Lone Wolf” Resented—For many 
years now, since Beck’s rise to power, 
A.F.L. unions in the Pacific Northwest 
have grumbled privately and openly 
against Beck’s tactics. Particularly they 
resent his “‘lone wolf’ tactics. 

In many controversies in recent 
years, in which the teamsters were in- 
volved together with other unions, the 
teamsters won their demands through 
their superior strategic position, ended 
their part of the strike, and left the 
other unionists to fend for themselves. 
e Helping Hand—Teamsters, often in 
the guise of the helpful brother, have 
aided in the organization of retail 
clerks on the Pacife Coast. Once they 
were organized, the clerks in many cities 
found themselves a part of the teamsters’ 
union. 


Last month the A.F.L. Northwestern 
Council of Lumber & Sawmill Workers, 
an agency of the powerful United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners, 
found itself faced with a new organiza- 
tional drive by Dave Beck's teamsters. 

At the recent ninth western confer- 

ence of teamsters in Seattle, delegates 
ordered an immediate drive for the or- 
ganization of drivers of log and lumber 
trucks. They would become members 
of a newly created Log & Lumber 
Haulers division of the teamsters. 
e C.1L.O. Alarmed Too—Both the A.F.L. 
lumber union and the C.1.O. Interna- 
tional Woodworkers of America have 
hoisted storm signals. Neither had any 
advance warning of the teamsters’ ambi- 
tions. 

In the great organizational drive in 
lumber by the A.F.L. in the period from 
1935 to 1937, sharp jurisdictional lines, 
acceptable to both the teamsters and 
the A.F.L. lumber workers, were estab- 
lished. Members of the lumber union 
would haul the logs from the woods to 
log dumps, and teamster members 
would haul the finished lumber coming 
from the mills. 

This arrangement apparently has been 
chucked out the window. The new 
teamster division proposes to haul from 
the woods, to the mills, and to railroad 
sidings. 

@ Battles Seen—The proposal _fore- 
shadows a jurisdictional problem that 
Daniel J. Tobin and William L. Hutch- 
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FREE HARVEST 


Indians reap a bonanza of wild rice 
by primitive methods along one of 
northern Minnesota’s lakes. While 
the young boy slowly poles their skiff 
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through the marsh, his companion 
swings together two flails to knock 
the ripened grains into the boat. 
From this territory the Indians an- 
nually harvest an $80,000 crop which 
they don’t have to sow or tend. 


eson, respectively the presi E 
teamsters and the carpent 
tle out at future sessions of 
can Federation of Labor ex¢ 
cil while their constituents 
in the field. Leaders in th: 
dustry believe that the r 
will come when the war « 
Beck estimates that 17‘ 
drivers in the industry alrea 
ated with the teamsters, 1§ 
C.LO., and 15% with the A 


Dut 


ber union. ‘ar has 

T as 

Thus, the teamsters claim. it hg af ¥ 

of the drivers are unorganiz pmove: 

hen 1 

Big double-decker buses moi exar 
than a picturesque symbol of } i{th 

to members of C.1.0.’s | ranspp pvors. 


Workers Union in New York Cigly bas 
Whether the buses require both a cofffhate th 

oBake th 
ductor and a driver to operate them h 
been the sore spot in a long controver OWS. . 


which erupted into the big bus. stri ° 
of 1941. las" 1 
Last week the regional war |al dies 


board issued an interim order denvin 
the Fifth Ave. Coach Co.’s prop 
for one-man operation. The board ¢ 
cided that the company had made nnd lik 
adequate provision for the cconomi d 
security of 308 conductors. Howe peerst 
the board declared that one-man operqmmals. 
tion had proved possible on simil 
buses in Chicago, and that technolog 
cal improvements should be fostered. 

The company proposed that 69 of th ith ? 
308 conductors be pensioned, that 1\() é 
be employed by the New York Cit hnic 
Omnibus Corp., a subsidiary, and thaoblen 
139 be discharged with a graduate | 
scale of severance pay. resul 

The union took the yrange tha bnsull 
there was no justification for the dif™, sce 
charges because the company has bea ‘ 
operating at a profit since 1942, idies 
that public safety and convenience ll™duc 
quired retention of the conducto 
Following the 1941 strike, which th 
union won hands down, Rev. John P 
Boland arbitrated the issue, ruling | 
favor of the union. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


Expanding its industrial relations pro 
gram to include a community of mor 5 
than 100 towns in the Peoria (IIl.) are 
where company employees live, Cate fiibas: re 
pillar Tractor Co. has recently cstabfiine 
lished a community relations division 

Objectives of the new division it 

clude taking an active part in affairs con | 
tributing to the general well-being jj 
the community, keeping newspapers andy © 
radios in the Peoria region informed ¢ 
company news of general interest, and 
working with civic groups. 
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When the 
Understudy 
Nutshines the Star 


‘ar has worked changes, substitutes and 
mover for both manpower and products. 
hen it comes to products, often the 
derstudy outshines the original star. 


example—delicate perfumes and rich 
bvors. Before the war, water insoluble 
ly bases were dissolved with alcohol, to 
ake the flavors and perfumes your lady 
ows. But war made alcohol hard to get. 


las"research men developed under- 
dies that do a better job, yet cost less 
Atlas Tweens, a group of real mixers 
at make even oil and water get together, 
nd like it. The Tweens started as the 
nderstudy—but now they are permanent 
ars. 


is substitute that excelled the original 
one of many achieved by Atlas research. 
ith the synergistic* approach—our 
hnical men and yours studying a 
oblem from the same side of the table 
results are apt to exceed expectations. 
asult us, if your activities come within 
r scope, for help in finding under- 
hdies that may convert your “problem 
pducts”’ into stars. 


*Synergism-—a growing habit 
in American industry. Men bring prob- 
lems and ideas together so that minds 
“‘click’’ to produce a result far greater 
than the sum of ideas expressed. So to 
speak, they make 2+-2=5. 


vers 


WDER COMPANY 
_ WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Industrial omy > indeed Malia = pew ows <a 


Activated Carbons ¢« Industrial Chemicals « Ordnance Materiel 


————————— 
Copyright 1944, Atlas Powder Company 


CALCULATING - 


Monroe engineers have been pio- 
neers in adapting the wonders 
of electronics to the precision 
manufacture of Monroe ma- 
chines, creating products whose 
dependability and versatility 
play a vitally important part in 
speeding the figures and records 
of business. 


Thus are scientific achievement 
and unsurpassed engineering 
skill combined to help offices 
everywhere meet the problems 
of manpower shortage. 


Payroll calculations and rec- 
ords; statistics; analyses; esti- 
mates; reports; invoices; costs 
and percentages; inventory; 
posting and accounting proce- 


Monroe 209-485-191 Accounting Machine 


MONROE 


LISTING 


dures — these are the life blood 
of business. The job of Monroe 
is to keep this vitally essential 
work flowing ...ready when 
needed, accurate. 


Call the nearby Monroe 
branch . . . learn from our repre- 
sentative the availability of 
Monroe Calculating, Listing and 
Accounting machines under ex- 
isting conditions. Let his experi- 
ence aid you in effecting short- 
cuts and simplifications to make 
working hours more productive. 


Monroe MA 7-W Calculator 


Ask about our Guaranteed Mainte- 
nance Plan to keep your Monroes 
in top operating condition. Without 
obligation get your copy of the book 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED 
METHODS FOR PAYROLL 
CALCULATIONS 


from our nearest branch, or write 
to Monroe Calculating Machine 


Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


| 


; Jahco Over Top 


tit d 
dial 1 
unio 


Despite union | ostili og’ 
DUR 
| Jack & Heintz complete yi the 
to sell $15,000,000 of class - 
stock to “associates.” w stOc 
Answe 
Bill Jack’s high-powered — 
sell $15,000,000 of class A ee om 
7,800 “associates” in Jack Hei 568,0 
Inc. (BW —Jul.1’44,p70), we o_o 
top, he announced in Ck > 
week. Jahco therefore has a pristine 
adequate working capital fo — 
sion despite renegotiation ex P 
e End of the Honeymoon?—! 3 
Jack’s relationship with his “‘ iate 
the victory may be expen ANT 
A.F.L. International Assn. of Mach; 
ists, of which most of the Jah t ” Fa 
are members, hired legal and accoun "y 1 
specialists who reported the stock ; th 
was “highly speculative,” that it ¢ ce 


new stockholders no voice in ma 
ment during the next ten years, and 
recourse if the present “Manageme 
should be unfit for postwar probk 
(BW—Aug.5’44,p58). 

The union’s protest wasn’t effecti 
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TIME-SAVING WRAPPER 


At a Pennsylvania-Central Airlin 
shop, Charles Donovan uses his 0 
motor-driven wrapper to wind weal 
erproof insulation on aircraft ig 
tion conduit. To do this job in h 
the time required for handwindi 
the mechanic slips the conduit 0 
a mandrel and starts it turning. | 
the tubing revolves, he feeds 4 
pinked tape to it through a trough! 
plastic coating compound. 
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: it did spell the end of the once 
-jial relationship between Jack and 
ynion s local leaders. 
tears 5° a Year—Nominally, the 
& costs Jack & Heintz 5% a year 
the first ten years; afterwards the 
»e dividends as common stock. Jack 
»s control by having rights in the 
« stock assigned to a voting trust. 
Answering the union’s statement 
ticizing suggestions that workers cash 
bonds to buy stock, Jack said only 
368,000 of the total came from this 
Bice, “not even equal to the $2,767,- 
‘“T GM) in war bonds we distributed as a 
pristmas bonus last year.” 
offee Pot Savings—He said the bal- 
e had been brought out of coffee 
sand other hiding places. 


\NT FEEDING STUDIED 


o raise the level of industrial nutri- 
_ Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
Y., has developed a practical ten- 
mth course in cafeteria management, 
t instruction, and vitamin study. 

he first eight graduates will be 
ed out this fall and will be free to 
e jobs in any of the company’s 16 
terias or to go to other industries. 
ollege degree in nutrition or institu- 
al management is a prerequisite. 

e course is sponsored by the com- 
y's medical department, which for 
e years has supervised in-plant feed- 
and an individual dietary program 
line with the developing industrial 
cept that properly fed employees 
better adjusted and more efficient 
kers (BW—Aug.19’44,p106). 


D INDUCEMENT IN MILLS 


omen probably will not compete 
postwar jobs in the steel industry, 
ding to a recent survey made by 
Women’s Bureau of the Labor 
. Most of the 30,000 women now 
ing in steel plants find the work 
hard and too dirty. 
he survey found that as the steel 
ness moved farther up the scale 
basic operations, women workers 
ame more numerous, ranging from 
than 5% in the blast furnace sec- 
to as high as 40% in the rolling 
s, where the work is less strenuous. 
he 30,000 women in the industry, 
¢ 20,000 are engaged in actual pro- 
wcii@ition, but the closest they get to be- 
' igg@@™steel makers is in handling controls 
in haggppen and close furnace doors from a 
ndigggence of about 25 feet. 


‘“BACHINISTS CAVE IN 


ls ast remnants of resistance among 
ugh Francisco machinists to the Navy’s 
atum to “work overtime or else” 
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Hazard answers a question: 
WHAT ARE TRU-LOC FITTINGS? 


Thousands of machines would be useless if they lacked the wire rope 
“muscles” which make all parts work in harmony. There is no wire 
rope more adaptable than LAY-SET Preformed, made by Hazard 
Division of American Chain & Cable. e Being preformed, LAY-SET has 
no tendency to unstrand when cut, and so requires no seizing wires 
to hold the strands in place. This factory-built characteristic makes it 
possible to slip over the end of LAY-SET rope the close-fitting sleeve 
of a TRU-LOC FITTING. This steel sleeve is cold-flowed into the inter- 
stices of the rope by swaging, making the fitting an integral part of 
the rope itself. No zinc or heat is used in the process. e 
TRU-LOC FITTINGS sustain the full strength of the rope. 
They cannot slip or be pulled off. e Hazard Division prod- 
ucts—like those of all Acco Divisions—are essential in 
peace, vital in war. 


In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT « Aircraft Controls, American Chain, American Cable Wire | 
Rope, Campbell Cutting Machines, Ford Chain Blocks, Hazard Wire Rope, Manley Garage Equip- 
ment, Maryland Bolts and Nuts, Owen Springs, Page Fence and Wire, Reading Castings, Reading- | 
Pratt & Cady Valves, Wright Hoists, Wilson “Rockwell” Hardness Testers. * In Canada—Dominion 
Chain Company, Ltd. In England—The Parsons Chain Company, Ltd., and British Wire Products, Ltd. | 


CLARE “Custom-Built’ RELAYS 


Help the Electro-Matic Dispatcher Do o Superlative Job 
of Traffic Direction 


The Electro-Matic Two-Phase Dispatcher, manufactured by the 
Automatic Signal Corporation of East Norwalk, Conn., is a dis- 
tinct advance in modern traffic control. It literally counts and 
times the cars in heavy traffic. 


Located at busy highway intersections, this “super traffic cop” 
automatically checks traffic on both intersecting streets and accu- 
rately distributes “green” time between the streets in relation 
to the traffic. 


An important feature of this Electro-Matic Dispatcher is the bat- 
tery of six Clare Type “C” Relays which open and close the proper 
contacts... cause the lights to change...on actuation by elec- 
tronic impulses. 


Clare “Custom-Built” Relays were selected by Automatic Signal 
Corporation because of their accurate and precise operation, their 
ability to open and close circuits quickly and their rugged con- 
struction of the finest materials. 


The Clare principle of “custom-building” relays to fit specific 
applications frees modern designers from the limitations of old- 
style, stock relays. Both the construction and operating charac- 
teristics of Clare Relays can be “custom-built” to exactly fit the 
requirements of a new or unusual design. 


If your engineers and designers are working on new products for 
the future ... planning new features to make present devices better 
... then they should know all about Clare “Custom-Built” Relays. 
Send usa print... let Clare “custom-build” a relay to your specifica- 
tions. Write for the Clare 
catalog and data book. 
_ aw CLARE Address C. P. Clare & Co., 
= TYPE “C™ RELAY 4719 West Sunnyside 
oy 72 Avenue, Chicago 30, Illi- 
| L nois. Sales engineers in 


—— 


all principal cities. Cable 


a WSETARCL 3000 cis. re address: CLARELAY. 
. e sv SN a CD. \ 7 F 


CLARE RELAYS 


“CUSTOM-BUILT” Multiple Contact Relays for Electrical, Electronic and Industrial Use 


(BW—Aug.26'44,p96) coll» seq 
week. Die-hard groups in t. , hg) 
plants among the 104 mac’ ine 4 
seized by the Navy bowed |. the 
ernment’s edict by obeyin« th, 
time work order. i 

Managements of all the shop 


ported that production le 
in normal stride, and Rear A: i. fy 
G. Bowen informed his ction 
Washington that the mac )inist 
working overtime in all shop: whe, 


is necessary. Bowen, in char. singe 
seizures began in mid-Augu', ded 
that he has made specific recomme 
tions to Washington regarling fy 
management of the shops, but he 
clined to reveal their teno: 


OFF-TIME TALKS UPHELD 


Employees may carry on 
ness on company property any time 
ing lunch periods or before and , 
working hours, the National \Var |; 
Board ruled recently. 

The board’s action was takeii on a1 
peal by C.1.0.’s Textile Workers U; 
against a decision of the Atlanta 
gional War Labor Board that emp! 
of the Dwight Manufacturing Co 
bama City, Ala., must have writte: 
mission to conduct any union busi 
on company time and propcrty. | 
union contended that such a 1 
would deny employees basic right 
discussion and would hamper oper 
of union grievance machinery 

NWLB ordered that the reg 
board decision be amended to ex: 
the lunch periods and time before 
after work as well as any time ne 
for proper conduct of the grievance 
cedure as provided in the 1.\\ 
Dwight contract. 


GRIEVANCE UNDER WRAP| 


Members of the United Auto \\ 
ers employed at the Martin bom 
plant near Baltimore have a grieve 
Grievance No. 10,109 to be exact,| 
it’s really more important than its 
merical tag indicates. 

The grievance concerns the kx 
camouflaging of the bomber 
which has been a point of interes 
passengers of the Pennsylvania } 
road’s New York-Washington run 
a couple of. years. The workers ¢ 
that the camouflaging causes te 
heat, thus lowering workers’ cfhce 
and plant production. 

The U.A.W.’s Washington office 
the War Dept. to admit that dang? 
attack by enemy planes now is ‘0 ‘ 
that the camouflage may be rem 
But it hasn’t been removed yct. | 
disagreement now is whether Marts 
the War Dept. shall pay the cost 
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WAR AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


With the war in Europe rushing to a climax, watch for these indications of 
Nazi collapse: 

Failure to take a stand on the Somme would mean the early loss of 
key rocket-launching zones, Hitler’s last (known) means of striking at the 
Allies’ main base—in Britain. 

Inability to halt Gen. Patton’s onrushing forces along the Meuse would 
mean the loss of the last effective defense zone west of the Siegfried line. 

Failure to block the anticipated flanking of the so-called Gothic line in 
Italy by Allied troops now massing in the southeastern corner of France would 
mean the loss of Italy’s only important industrial area—the Milan-Turin- 
Genoa triangle, and, eventually, the Nazi evacuation of all of Italy. 

Inability to stop the Russian breakthrough in the southeast before it 
cracks the defenses protecting the Hungarian plains would mean the opening 
of a third vital invasion route into Germany. 

V-Day in Europe is not far off. 

* 
Don’t overlook the psychological effect on already demoralized Germans of 
the loss of rich food and industrial supplies from regions now slipping from 
Nazi control. 

France, Yugoslavia, and Hungary have provided the Nazis with the 
bulk of their bauxite. 

Greece and (until recently) Turkey have been Germany’s only available 
sources of chrome ore. 

For vegetable oils the Germans have relied heavily on olive oil from 
Spain, Italy, and Greece, and specially developed soybean farms in Bulgaria 
and Rumania. 

From Bulgaria and Rumania have come huge supplies of corn for the 
Reich, and Bulgaria, Turkey, and Greece grew most of the tobacco available 
to the Nazis during the five years since the war started. 

Finland, Yugoslavia, and Spain—all in the dangerous peripheral terri- 
tory—have provided Reich industry with the bulk of its copper. 

When Germans realize that they no longer are protected in the air, 
that their transport is immobilized by lack of oil or by the constant menace 
of enemy planes, that their major munitions industries are being engulfed, 
and that dwindling supplies cannot be replenished, they will not hold out 
for long, despite the threats of Nazi fanatics. 

« 
Since Rumania’s about-face in the war and Russia’s advance into the Danube 
plains, what happens in Bucharest, capital of Rumania, should be closely 
watched for the first clear indication of the brand of Allied Military Govern- 
ment the Russians intend to install in liberated territories in eastern Europe. 

What Moscow means in demanding that these governments be friendly 
—both economically and politically—to the Soviet Union will now be inter- 
preted in concrete deals. 

6 
World stockpiles of food—for the armed forces and for relief—are far 
greater than will be required and are likely to result in an agricultural sur- 
plus problem before the end of 1945. 

Experience in libereted areas in Europe indicates that only the cities 
ere suffering acute food shortages, and that these will absorb only a fraction 
of piled-up supplies. 

Worse conditions are known to exist in Greece and Poland, but the 
population of Greece is small, and Moscow—for political reasons—is likely 
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to insist on sharing the responsibility of providing relief food to the Poles. 
e 

With this changed stockpile situation, look for speedy shifts in the inflation 

picture. 

Prices are already beginning to decline in Mexico as incoming ship- 
ments of basic foods from the U. S. touch off a wave of dehoarding, and as 
declining prices and dwindling foreign demand for the country’s metals 
slowly shrink local buying power. 

Further south in Latin America, however, the inflation threat will con- 
tinue until ships are released to transport badly needed consumers’ goods 
and industrial supplies. 

. 
Watch Mexico for clews to the way the transition to a peace economy will 
affect business. 

One of the most important copper mines in Mexico has just announced 
that it will probably have to close next February when its contract with the 
U. S. expires—unless a new buyer appears, and prices are maintained some- 
where near current levels. 

Resumption last July of a semimonthly steamship sailing between 
Mexico and the U. S. is speeding trade between the two countries. In the 
first two weeks after steamer service was resumed, goods waiting for freight 
cars in the Monterrey station yards dropped from 70,000 to 40,000 tons, 
and the number of American freight cars tied up in Mexico dropped from 
9,000 to 7,000. 

Mexican dailies have just carried an announcement from the Mexican 
Import Coordination Commission that aluminum products (except aluminum 
foil) can now be imported from the U. S. without an import license, and that 
interested Mexican buyers should make direct contact with U. S. suppliers. 

e 
The immediate future of Argentine-U. S. relations may be determined on 
Sept. 30 when the Anglo-American contract to buy Argentina’s exportable 
beef surplus expires. 

With the war in Europe fast coming to a climax and with huge surplus 
food supplies stockpiled in the U. S. and Canada, London and Washington 
may refuse to renew the Argentine contract. 

This would place meat sales on a day-to-day basis, with quantity and 
price no longer guaranteed, and the situation could be effectively capitalized 
without even mentioning the term ‘economic sanctions.” 

* 
British banking interests are vigorously entering the export trade field. 


Hambros Bank has recently organized a carefully drawn scheme for 
marketing British goods in the U. S. 


Using Chicago as a distribution center, the bank has divided the U. S. 
into nine main distribution areas, and has picked a distribution center in 
each where offices will be established to provide home clients with up-to-date 
market surveys and U. S. buyers with full information on a selected list of 
British specialties. 

* 
London is actively cultivating British goodwill in the Soviet Union. 

When “British Ally,” the weekly newspaper published in Moscow in 
Russian by the British Ministry of Information (BW—Apr.10’43,p36), cele- 
brated its second birthday on Aug. 16, its circulation had soared to 500,000. 
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okyo's Shipping 
Japanese merchant fleet 
believed to be near 1941 ton- 
age despite heavy inroads 
by Allied submarines and planes. 


From Bering Strait to the Antarctic, 
jnited Nations submarines and planes 
ye picking off Japanese ships like ducks. 

In June of this year, Japanese losses— 
sunk, destroyed, or heavily damaged— 
yccording to the U. S. Navy Dept. 
»mounted to 304 merchant vessels. 
Not Yet Crippled—Adding up Japa- 
ese losses during the 18 months ended 
une 30, James V. Forrestal, Secretary 
of the Navy, arrived at a total of 985 
ships. Submarines bagged 640. 

Reading the communiques, unwary 
ollowers of the Pacific war are apt to 
onclude that the Allies have nearly 
rippled Japan’s mobility at sea. This is 
ot yet the case. 

Was Third in Size—True, the rate of 
inkings is rising. During the first 21 
onths of the Pacific war Japan lost 
neatly 250 ships. During the past nine 
jonths Allied raiders bagged 740 ves- 
sels. Secretary Forrestal now believes 

at we are sinking them faster than 
apan can build them. 

Nevertheless, Japan’s merchant fleet 
was—and is—substantial. It ranked third 

the world before the war. The pop- 
lar guess that the equivalent of one- 
hird to one-half of Japan’s prewar ton- 
iage has been destroyed ought to be 
tarefully considered because (1) re- 
ports of sinkings by submarines or planes 
ontain only guesses as to ship tonnage; 
pnd (2) the exact size of Japan’s fleet, 
ncluding acquisitions through conquest, 

s only an estimate. In addition, Japan’s 
present building capacity is unknown. 

Ship Output—In 1939, Japan had 

5,630,000 gross tons of merchant ves- 
sels of 100 tons or over, according to 

loyd’s Register. In the middle of that 

ear 102 ships of 673,800 gross tons 
were under construction in Japan. The 
avy t. figures Japan entered the 

war fe the U. S. with 7,000,000 
Bross tons of ocean-going ships, includ- 

ng wartime seizures in the Far East. 

Just before the war, Japan was cred- 
ted with annual construction capacity 
of 600,000 gross tons, but experts agree 

hat present capacity is probably 1,000, 
000 gross tons a year. 
© Unregistered Tonnage—Almost forgot- 
ten, except as communiques reveal it, 
8 the fact that Japan had the world’s 
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largest fleet of small coastal and inter- 
island vessels and barges, recently said 
to number 16,859 vessels aggregating 
1,000,000 tons. These fall in the “un- 
registered” category as far as Lloyd’s 
was concerned. 

These, and not the ships which com- 
prise Japan’s 7,000,000-ton ocean-going 
fleet, figure most spectacularly in Allied 
communiques. 

@ Barges Among Toll—For example, a 
recapitulation of June shipping tri- 
umphs claimed 140 vessels “definitely 
sunk” and the remainder of the 304- 
ship total “destroyed or useless.” In 
the first group were 35 ships and 105 
barges; in the second, 39 ships and 
135 barges. While most of the barges 
were probably part of the unregistered 
fleet, many were unquestionably Japan’s 
war-built version of our landing craft. 

© Builds Them Small—Americans have 
been trained to think in terms of big 
ships. During the past few years the 
thousands of merchant vessels built in 
U. S. yards have averaged over 10,000 
tons deadweight. 

Japan, on the other hand, has always 
built them small. Between 1917 and 
1920, during the building spree of the 
last war, Japan launched 575 ships with 
an average tonnage of only 3,300 tons 
gross (under 5,000 tons deadweight). 
When the next vigorous program was 
launched, between 1934 and 1937 
(when statistics were blacked out), 
Japan floated 692 ships averaging only 


ALL-IN-ONE FACTORY 


Engineered into one line, a quarter- 
mile-long production unit (above), 
which turns out 14-in. to 6-in. welded 
steel pipe, is one ef two such $1,000,- 
000 mills completed for the Soviet 
Union. Built by Yoder Co., Cleve- 
land, the mill takes sheet steel at one 
end, passes it through a leveler, side 
trimmer, shotblaster, _roll-forming 


1,500 tons gross (less than 2,300 tons 
deadweight). 

@ Figures Fall Off—Thus when a com 
munique lists a 10,000-ton tanker 
bagged (Japan’s tankers averaged around 
6,000 tons) or an equally large transport 
or freighter sunk, ‘that is something. 

But then the figures fall off sharply: 

A twelve-ship bag recently included two 
tankers (8,000 and 7,500 tons), one 
transport (6,000 tons), and nine cargo 
vessels (five 2,000, three 1,500 tons, and 
one 500 tons). 
@ At 1941 Mark—Trying to arrive at a 
balance sheet of Japanese shipping to 
day has even the experts reeling, and 
most of them keep tongue in cheek. 

Granting the veracity of best guesses 
along the way, Japan’s fleet probably 
stands at about the same tonnage it had 
attained by Dec. 7, 1941: 7,000,000 
gross tons of ocean shipping, 1,000,000 
tons of little ships and barges (or 
about 12,000,000 tons of deadweight). 
Emphasis on smaller, more easily built 
types probably means big-ship losses 
have not been made up. 
® Postwar Prospects—Pushing the battle 
lines closer to the home islands will 
increase the effectiveness of Japan’s flect, 
while at the same time it concentrates 
the target for Allied raiders. 

Chances are, Japan will come out of 
the war with a healthy merchant fleet 
(lacking many big special types lost in 
battle) and one well adapted, as always, 
to Asiatic island trade and fishing. 


mill, cooling trough, a mill for sizing 
and straightening, and into a rotary 
cutter which slices the pipe into given 
lengths. Under War Dept. orders, 
both mills are being held in this coun- 
try—probably until next spring—to 
produce critically needed pipe for 
U. S. Army invasion forces. One is 
now rolling 6-in. pipe at Republic 
Steel’s Youngstown (Ohio) plant; the 
other is in operation at Yoder’s plant. 
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Aid for Soldiers 


South Africa establishes a 
program of guaranteed jobs 
and loans for servicemen. Hous- 
ing and education are planned. 


JOHANNESBURG-South _Africa’s 
parliament has put its seal on a com- 
prehensive demobilization plan for 
servicemen, worked out at the battle- 
front in Italy and submitted to the as- 
sembly by Prime’ Minister Jan Chris- 
tiaan Smuts. Immediately thereafter, 
the Volunteers and War Workers Em- 
ployment Act was approved. 

@ Provides for Loans—Fighting men 
will receive the typical benefits outlined 
in plans of other Allied governments— 
stipends based on length of service, 


financial aid in reestablishment in 
civilian life up to $1,000, and _ interest- 
free five-year Bed up to $5,000. 

The employment act includes a 
guarantee of re-employment with pro- 
tection for one year against discharge, 
aid in educational and vocational train- 
ing, provision of housing or loans to 
permit home building, and other cash 
aid. 

@ Job or Pay Guaranteed—A returned 
soldier without pre-enlistment employ- 
ment will be kept in the service at full 
pay and rank until a job is found for 
im. Loss of the first job within six 
months, through no fault of his, will 
result in reinstatement of army pay and 
rank until a second job is found. 

Employers will be required to hire 
a set percentage of returned soldiers 
and plans for land allotments for from 
3,000 to 3,500 servicemen are now be- 
ing made. 


Saving the Soi 


Liberated peoples to help 
rehabilitate Europe by increasing 
food yields. Allies will provide 
large fertilizer tonnage. 


The Allies are making plans ‘o help 
liberated peoples play a part in the re 
habilitation of Europe through jp 
creased agricultural yields. 

e Starting With the Soil—Worl: goals 
for phosphate rock production—iceded 
to bring depleted European soi! back 
to normal—are being raised 2,767, 
tons for 1945. 

The United Nations Relief & Re 
habilitation Administration has asked 
for about $17,500,000 (24%) of U. §. 
1944 production of agricultural machin. 
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Buy War Bonds — to Have and to Hold 


Another Boeing Superfortress starts for Japan 


hey're beginning to roll off the assem- 

ly lines in ever-increasing numbers . . . 
hese Boeing B-29 Superfortresses, only 
few of which have yet seen action. 


They have behind them one of the 
host gigantic production programs ever 
tonceived for any weapon of war. It is 
onsidered a major achievement that 
e Superfortress is a quantity-produc- 
on airplane as well as a high-perform- 
nce airplane. 


As creator of the Superfortress, 
oeing is charged with the responsibility 
t providing all engineering data to 
undreds of co-operating companies . . . 
aking all design changes and passing 
em along . . . supplying master gauges 


that control the interchangeability of 
parts .. . making available to the other 
companies tooling and production infor- 
mation, including new Boeing-developed 
manufacturing techniques, and co-ordi- 
nating all the combined activities. 


The group of manufacturers partici- 
pating in this huge production program 
includes the Martin and Bell aircraft 
companies, also producing completed 
Boeing B-29’s, and other companies pro- 
ducing major sub-assemblies — Briggs, 
Cessna, Chrysler, General Motors, 
Goodyear, Hudson, Murray and 
A. O. Smith. 


While fulfilling the responsibility of 


servicing this network of co-operating 


companies, Boeing also carries the major 
loads in producing completed B-29’s. 
When all facilities reach capacity, Boe- 
ing will produce approximately 75 per 
cent of all B-29’s. 

The Superfortress and the famous 
Flying Fortress represent Boeing's effort 
to provide the Army’s great bombing 
crews with the best possible airplanes to 
accomplish their hazardous and impor 
tant missions. 


When the war ends, Boeing prin 
ciples of design, engineering and man- 
ufacture will be turned to peacetime 
products ...and you may know of any 
product that, if it’s “Built by Boeing,” 
it’s bound to be good. 


ESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS « THE NEW 8-29 SUPERFORTRESS © THE STRATOLINER © TRANSOCEAN CLIPPERS BOE I NG 


E German submarine put 
three torpedoes into a tanker. 
The sub surfaced, saw its work 
was well done and departed. 
The tanker seemed sure to sink. 
But compressed air was forced 
into the tanks. (An American 
war-born idea.) Not enough sea- 
water could enter to sink the 
ship and she limped home for 
repairs. 

Ashcroft gauges are used on 
air lines and wherever steam, 
water, or any liquid or gas is 
held or forced under pressure. 
These delicate, yet strong in- 
struments, indicate with an en- 
during accuracy based on correct 
design, the right materials and 
workmanship inherited from 
generations of gauge-makers. 

In ships, submarines, aircraft 
of all kinds and in practically 
every American industry, you 
find Ashcroft gauges performing 
their vital functions. 

Should you now, or at any 
future time, need pressure 
gauges, you may depend abso- 
lutely on the word “Ashcroft” 
for enduring accuracy. 


Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 
everywhere ... When you order gau 
siston ASHCROFT ... Write for 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 
Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 
Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industrial Instruments. 
Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialities. 


ery, and Britain and Canada will suppl 
their share. UNRRA schedules also call 
for allocation of more than 500,000 tons 
of seeds and seed potatoes for export 
during 1944. 

° a Needs—Nearly 50% of 
UNRRA’s original estimate of require- 
ments to be met ‘with U. S. funds (be- 
fore Congress trimmed its allocation) 
was to be primary equipment and mate- 
rials in the “help yourself” category. 

The WPB announcement of phos- 
phate rock production schedules for 
this and next year emphasizes the im- 

rtance of fertilizers as a starting point 

or European relief, and determination 
to fend off the impact of relief needs 
on the U. S. ecomomy. The first 
liberated area—French North Africa— 
will hel supply Europe’s needs. 
e Frenc nes to Help—Normal pre- 
war world production of phosphate rock 
was around 10,700,000 tons. Produc- 
tion in the year ending June 30, 1945, 
is scheduled. at 10,000,000 tons. The 
goal is 12,767,000 tons for the follow- 
ing year. 

Phosphate rock mines in French 
North Africa will be relied on to take 
up part of the anticipated world pro- 
duction increase. Before the war, these 
mines produced 4,000,000 tons annu- 
ally. Current output is at a rate of only 
2,500,000 tons. 

e Ports Obstructed—Production is han- 
dicapped by shortage of labor, mine 
equipment, and transportation. Ports 
are still unable to cope with large ton- 
nage exports because loading facilities 
were wrecked by the enemy, and har- 
bors were blocked with sunken vessels. 

Nevertheless, the North Africa Eco- 

nomic Board—key factor in that area’s 
economic rehabilitation (BW—Aug.14 
’43,p44)—expects that, if WPB will pro- 
vide equipment, African production can 
be pushed back to the 4,000,000-ton 
level. 
@ Calls on Florida~WPB’s Chemical 
Bureau, however, while informing the 
Florida Phosphate Rock Producers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee that North 
African production is to be expanded, 
has called upon Florida producers to 
boost their output and promises alloca- 
tions of new hydraulic equipment. 


POSTWAR STEAMSHIP LINE 


What appears to be one of the first 
ostwar customers for idle Liberty and 
Victory cargo ships has been organized 
in Seattle, Wash.—the Far East Steam- 
ship Co., Inc. 

Eapitalized for $500,000, this is the 
first new shipping company formed in 
the Puget Sound area for postwar trade. 
The company plans to operate a fleet 
of cargo vessels from Seattle and other 
northwestern ports to the Orient. 
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CANADA 


mm 


Goodsfor Civilians 


Flexibility is stressed by 
Canada in its version of U. § 
spot authorization program for 
reconverting production. 


OTTAWA—When war controls were 
started several years ago, Canadian off. 
cials favored flexible informality in thei 
applications. Under transborder coordi. 
nation, however, they had to defer ty 
Washington’s insistence upon inflex. 
bility. In the process of removing con. 
trols, Ottawa is about to get its own 


come this month when Ottawa put 
out the Canadian version of Donald 
Nelson’s spot authorization plan for rc. 
conversion to civilian goods production 
(BW—Jul.22’44,p15). Canada’s control. 
lers believe that, for the Dominion; 
purposes, it will be an improvement on 
the WPB system. It will be simpler, 
less formal. 

In Canada no broad swing to con- 
sumer goods output is in sight. Produc. 
tion of small articles involving min: 
mum use of labor and materials will b 


SURPLUS SYMBOL 


Under a recent decree by the Ottaw 
war cabinet, every item of Canada’ 
surplus war materials must be “trad! 
marked” before being sold. The pre 
scribed symbol consists of ligatured 
initials of the government’s War As 
sets Corp. which has charge of surpl 
goods. This mark is designed to pro 
tect the government from unauthor 
ized disposals and to assure the buy 
ers of authorized purchases. 
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sed up. Aluminum cooking uten- 
scheduled to return to t uction 
iths ago, but subsequently delayed, 
now be made. A few more electric 
ers and stoves will be made. Major 
ble goods items such as refrigerators 
yacuum Cleaners will remain under 


wer Is Short—Ottawa figures 
if fighting in Europe should end 
fall, "he switch to civilian goods 
nufacture will be well under way by 
tum of the year. If fighting con- 
»s in December, resumption of ci- 
production may be delayed until 
second quarter of next year. 
fanpower shortages are holding back 
jorized civilian production. Output 
23,000 electric washers and about 
00 electric stoves, O.K.’d early this 
.is only about two-thirds completed 
yise workers could not be found. 
ing stocks are very low, and worker 
ages in mills and not low raw cot- 
inventories are blamed. 


GIVES JOB COUNSEL 


ORONTO-The R Canadian 
Force has inaugurated a scheme of 
ational counseling for postwar civil- 
jobs for its personnel, and has set 
personnel counselors at various sta- 
s across the Dominion. Some will 
be dispatched to RCAF posts over- 


e vocational guidance service will 
into action prior to demobilization. 
cischarge, airmen and airwomen will 
piven a “visa” nagieen. an intro- 
ion to prospective employers indi- 

g the career for which he has 
» counseled, and reviewing air train- 
i appraisal of the prospective 


plan i is eee to give RCAF 


ns a better-than-average chance of 
ling good jobs after demobilization. 
tnow, the training system tends to 
st morale in the forces by evidencing 
ial interest in the future of men in 
service, 
ersonnel counselors are now being 
ed at Rockcliffe Air Station, near 
awa, candidates being selected from 
hmissioned officers of the RCAF. 


APLE LEAF IN ADS 


apitalizing on the substantial circu- 
bn of American magazines in Can- 
and playing for Canadian goodwill, 
Mennen Co. has added a maple leaf 
bol to advertisements running in 
S. magazines. 
. ma —_- a symbol carries the 
opular in Canada” and 
ears - , ennen shave products 
motion, Canadian reaction is re- 
ed to be “exceptionally good.” 
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Consult NOW 
for Post-War 


Let our engi- 

neers work with © 

you on your 
prospective 
needs for 


e INDUSTRIAL TRAILERS 
for any type of portable equipment 
e@ SALES COACHES 
designed for your own product 


e FLEET TRUCK BODIES 
backed by 40 years experience 


SSCHELM BROTHERS, INC. ° 
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Smoker's 


B-B JEEBIES © 
(BITE and BURN) 


Scram, you unseenimps who lurk in ordinary 
tobaccos and torture tongue and throat! Smok- 
ing is ALL pleasure with Country pocsas Pipe 
Mixture. These acts combine to re 
it exceptional; extraordinary blending experi- 
ence, selection of the choicest tobaccos, the 
intelligent use of the T peer eg ome | aera 

ipe Mixture. You’ eit! 


Try Country Doctor 
Doctor 


Coun 
Pipe Mixture 


. Sa 
_ &= 


PLEASURE BY THE PIPEFUL 


If your dealer doesn't have it—write Philip 
Morris & Co, Ltd. Inc., 119 Fifth Ave., N. ¥ 


(FINANCE SECTION—PAGE 74) 


Since the middle of last week stocks 

generally have been coasting along 
within a narrow price range, and the 
market as a whole has failed to disclose 
any really clean-cut trend. 
@ Trading Declines—It is true that some 
individual issues lately have been show- 
ing a discouraging tendency at times to 
start sudden drifts towards lower levels; 
however, this seems to be caused more 
by the absence of bids than by impor- 
tant selling pressure. Trading activity 
has so dried up that early this week the 
New York Stock Exchange reported its 
dullest daily session since mid-May. 

The bond market has been perform- 
ing in a similar manner. Second-grade 
interest-paying rails (the traders’ favorite 
war baby for some time) have been 
quite weak on recent occasions, but 
over-all trading interest has dropped to 
the lowest levels in almost a year. 
© Caution Prevails—Credit balances of 
individuals eat brokerage houses were re- 
cently estimated to have reached a r.ew 
1944 peak; it is evident that it isn’t a 
shortage of cash that has been prevent- 
ing the carrying out of any aggressive 
buying programs. 


Caution, however, apparently con- 


THE MARKETS 


others who don’t share this 
@ Selling Predicted—A sizab\ 
ish segment of Wall Street, fc 
is more inclined to believe 
fusion over postwar plans is 
first to cause some selling 
rather than any buying wave. 
What has made this latter 
easy is the way the market | 
away from any serious testing o! 
July highs, the lack of spint 
cent performance of the rail s: 
whole, and the recent weakn 
previously strong London stoc\ 
(BW—Aug.26'44,p118). 
@ Idle Funds—As this group « 
situation, the large amount of 
awaiting investment (the basi 
much Street bullishness late! 
be used to buy stocks until the 
of that cash see some real clari 


The not-so-bullish group als: 
the bulls are overlooking the p: 
that most conservative investor 
many corporations now, may bx 


mined to enter the postwar period ; 


a state of greater-than-normal |i 
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ick Look at Asia 


‘pif e of the most obvious byproducts 
Oui. war is the new interest in geog- 
‘© 4. Many, whose principal contact 
‘the subject heretofore has been in 
pwing a road map, have found them- 
ring over maps of the South- 
+ Pacific, the polar regions, and the 
rt of equatorial Africa. New maps 
variety of new forms have entered 
» the reading diet of the millions. 
Ve have every reason to expect that 
interest in geography will prevail 
many years to come, even t ough 
angle of approach may be different. 
ing the war, our interest has been 
et general, based upon a desire to 
i the news more intelligently, or in- 
sely personal because we have been 
ious about the strange places to 
ch loved ones have gone. 
er the war, however, we shall have 
study our geography to new purpose. 
thout doubt, our country will take a 
et part in world affairs than ever 
re. Our business connections will 
new and strange fields. It is quite 
sible that more of our people will 
cl abroad, thanks to new and more 
venient facilities and to new inter- 
s.mp that may originate from the war. 
| this means that we shall be look- 
for more comprehensive and precise 
pation about the far places than 
have needed merely to meet our war- 
e interest in geography. It is to be 
‘ted that our books will reflect this 
st for geographical knowledge. I 
“\4mec just been reading a most worth- 
le contribution of this sort. 
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41% * * * 


Dr. George B. Cressy, chairman of 
Dept. of Geology and Geography 
Syracuse University, has just put 
through the McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
volume “‘Asia’s Lands and Peoples.” 
has subtitled it “A “ethan of 
e-Third of the Earth and Two-Thirds 
People.” In his opening sentence he 
tibes it as “a preface to world citi- 
hip.” And that is just what it is. 
yr. Cressy’s mastery of his subject is 
owledged by his fellow workers in 
Asiatic field. His book has evolved 
of nearly 100,000 miles of travel in 
2 spread over two decades, supple- 
| 3gmmted by the cooperation of a long list 
ther students in specialized fields. 

side from his general chapters on 
Pacific basin and the Asiatic conti- 
ts, Dr. Cressy covers his subject in 
major divisions—China, Japan, Soviet 
on, India, Southwestern Asia, and 
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Southeastern Asia. Under each of these 
broad subjects, he deals with the physi- 
cal geography, human resources, eco- 
nomic activities, and general world po- 
sition of each of the countries, both 
large and small, that are involved. 

Each of the major divisions is a fairly 
comprehensive handbook on its sub- 
ject. The section on China, for exam- 
ple, covers 128 pages; that on India, 76 
pages; the Soviet Union, 101 pages. No 
American can possibly read any one of 
these sections without getting the facts 
that will enable him to appraise more 
intelligently the news stories that will 
be coming out of these countries during 
the years just ahead. 


* * x 


Here, for example, is a swift, concise 
analysis of China’s economic potential, 
a review of Japan’s industrial develop- 
ment during the twentieth century, a 
quick picture of the political setup of 
the Soviet realm in Asia, a review of 
the climatic conditions that govern the 
agriculture of India. These are but typ- 
ical of scores of topics that will compose 
the grist of international discussions 
now getting under way and that will 
help to shape American postwar inter- 
national policies. 

The mere recital of such topics tends 
to leave an impression of dull dryness 
that does scant justice to Dr. Cressy’s 
book. More than normal attention has 
been devoted to ease of reading. Large 
pages with text in two columns, clear 
and informative illustrations that am- 
plify materially the substance of the 
text, ample maps and charts—all these 
do their part to make the substance 
easy to take. 

I know that during recent years there 
has been a tendency to subordinate the 
substance of such ks to the inertia 
of those lazy minds which would ac- 
quire knowledge without effort. That 
has been, of course, a reaction from the 
old notion that anything worth knowing 
must be made hard to acquire. But it 
seems to me that Dr. Cressy has suc- 
ceeded in striking a most effective mean, 
whereby he gives us a worthwhile in- 
formative book and at the same time he 
puts it within the reach of busy people 
who must absorb its substance with rea- 
sonable effort and expenditure of time. 
To those who want more than his swift 
pages can give, he offers 23 pages of 
“Suggested Readings,” grouped to con- 
form to his major chapters. 

This is about as sstldlechasy a “short 
course” on the physical facts of Asia 
as I have found to date. Wc. 
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This tiny 1“ stack of 
Souda Seiber 
discs saved four weeks 

of typing! 


“In this little stack are one hundred wafer- 
thin discs .. . representing fifty solid hours 
of recording by my boss on our Souand- 
Scriber electronic dictating equipment. 

“It would have taken me four weeks of 
constant typing to transcribe it. But the 
SoundScriber method saved all that work! 

“Here’s how: These are memos, instruc- 
tions, conversations, my boss recorded 
effortlessly, the past four months, to keep 
the record straight. When he needs to refer 
to any of it later, presto, I can give him 
instantly an infallible ‘live voice’ record. 
As the discs are permanent records in them- 
selves, there’s no need to type transcrip- 
tions of such material. They're so compact 
and light I index and file hundreds of discs 
in this little desk-top file.” 
om As the pioneer in elec- 
tronic dictating equipment 
and mailable, fileable discs, 
SoundScriber _ is 
revolutionizing 
many office pro- 
4 cedures. Mail cou- 
we So E. pon for details. 


SOUND/CRIBER 


Pioneer in Electronic Dictating - Transcribing 
1944, The SoundScriber 


ce ec ee wee tet er ee ee 1 


SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., Dept.'B9, New Havent! , Conn. ; 
Send sample SoundScriber disc and full information. | 
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MANAGEMENT LESSON FROM WASHINGTON 


The prime requisite of a good business manager is 
that he shall have the ability to keep men of great indi- 
vidual strength working together in a loyalty to his con- 
cept of the job as a whole that rises above their interest 
in the prestige of their individual jobs. 

By that test, President Roosevelt has failed once more. 
The breakup of the Nelson-Wilson team in the War 
Production Board leaves him confronting another of 
those charges of negligence in personnel relations that 
does so much to make his Administration vulnerable to 
the cry for a change in management. 


© This latest of many such sorry episodes in Adminis- 
tration history is not so mysterious. as to require expla- 
nation by way of New Deal plots to cancel Wilson’s op- 
position to postwar plant operation by the government 
or of big business plots to scotch Nelson’s interference 
with a reconversion schedule advantageous to big busi- 
ness. The record is open, or easily uncovered. 

Donald M. Nelson was clothed with full authority 
over war production in January, 1942. He brought in- 
dustry ably through the conversion and tooling-up pe- 
riod. The prestige he acquired then has not suffered in 
his subsequent career as a policy-maker for war produc- 
tion and reconversion; if anything, he has continued to 
gain in public esteem right up to the present moment. 

However, it early became evident that, to keep the 
war output climbing steadily to previously unimagined 
heights, the war production machine would have to be 
much further refined. So, in September, 1942, Charles 
E. Wilson and Ferdinand Eberstadt were appointed 
WPB vice-chairmen—jobs carved right out of Nelson’s 
own. Eberstadt, after brilliant work, including the con- 
ception and development of the celebrated Controlled 
Materials Plan, left following a dispute with his col- 
leagues that made a long story but suggests the same 
short lesson in management that the present clash does. 
Wiison remained to be, in Nelson’s words (BW—Sep.26 
’42,p14), “the top production authority in the war pro- 
gram with the responsibility of seeing to it that programs 
and schedules for all phases of our war effort are met.” 


@ Wilson came to Washington from the presidency of 
General Electric Co. with praise from Roosevelt for “his 
outstanding job on production of war materials.” He 
first demonstrated his ability by stepping up the output 
of numerous critical components and then continued to 
drive production—notably on the vital plane and ship 
programs—with a skilled hand whose achievements are 
now history. 

Then, as such achievements on the home front began 
to be capitalized in victories on the battlefronts, the 
talk of reconversion started. It was still Wilson’s job to 


deliver war goods. Nelson was freer to explore WP} 
new responsibilities as industry approached the tray 
tion from war, and he took the public lead in {his tg 
though Wilson insists that he was just as active in 4 
planning. Out of this situation, complicated by a recg 
step-up in Army demands and made no easier by 
crossfire of military complaints about the “psychologig 
danger” of reconversion discussions, came a chance 

a sharpening of the very natural frictions between the 
two men of different personalities, both filled wi 
patriotic zeal for their jobs, but both jealous of favorat 
public recognition. It was the kind of a chance that 
good business manager would have anticipated. 


eA good business manager in Washington might a 
have foreseen the chance that this WPB team would} 
riven by the factional forces which, in that city, al 
stand ready to drive a wedge whenever and wherever 
crack shows up. For such wedgedriving started with td 
by Nelson’s adherents that Wilson was opposed 
reconversion until big business, still tied up in war wot 
could get going—a campaign which Wilson says Nels 
promised to repudiate but never got around to. It « 
tinued when the Army, complaining of Nelson’s reco 
version emphasis, found a sympathetic ear among ¢ 
tain of Roosevelt’s aides who resented the WPB cha 
man’s habit of bypassing them and going straight 
Roosevelt for consultation. This group seized on ¢ 
fact that Nelson had expressed an interest in a trip 
China to complement his visit to Russia last winte 
Followed the White House announcement of such 
assignment to extend over several months and the 
pointment of Wilson as acting chairman of WPB; 
second announcement, to pacify Nelson and his backe 
that the trip would be much shorter and meant 1 
change in WPB policy; then Wilson’s explosion 0 
what he considered tactics that pointedly made his ¢ 
tractors happy and his position untenable. 


e What has happened to Nelson and Wilson is sim 
what happens under a management which finds it p 
fectly natural that office-holders—even in WPB-—shou 
be left to stand or fall by their dexterity in meeting pol 
ical rivalry, gathering political constituencies, collecti 
political headlines. It is what happens when that 
agement, puzzledly and belatedly, tries to repair 1 
damage of such a concept by the tactics of political ¢ 
pediency. It has happened repeatedly in this Admin 
tration, exasperating the President’s friends and som 
times delighting his enemies. When it happens 
business, it is called bad management. 
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